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MY BLACK MIRROR. 

Has everybody heard of Doctor Dee, the 
magician, and of the black speculum or 
mirror of cannel coal, in which he could see | 
at will everything in the wide world, and a| 
good many things beyond it? If so, I may| 
introduce myself to my readers in the easiest 
manner possible. I am a descendant of 
Doctor Dee, and I profess the occult art to 
| the extent of keeping a black mirror, made 
| exactly after the model of that possessed by 
| my astrological ancestor. My speculum, like 
| his, is constructed of an oval piece of cannel | 
| coal, highly polished, and set on a wooden | 
| back with a handle to hold it by. Nothing | 
| can be simpler than its appearance ; nothing 
more marvellous than its capacities—pro- 
vided always that the person using it be a true 
adept. Any man who disbelieves nothing is a 
true adept. Let him get a piece of cannel | 
coal, polish it highly, clean it before use with 
a white cambric handkerchief, retire to a 
| private sitting-room, invoke the name of 
Doctor Dee, shut both eyes for a moment, | 
and open them again suddenly on the black | 
mirror. If he does not see anything he likes, 
after that, past, present, or future, then let | 
him depend on it there is some speck or flaw | 
of incredulity in his nature, and he is conse- 
| quently not a true adept. The marvellous | 
morsel of coal will never be more to him | 
than the primrose was to Peter Bell; and) 
the sad termination of his career may be| 
considered certain—sooner or later, he will | 
end in being nothing but a rational man. 

I, who have not one morsel of rationality | 
about me ; I, who am as true an adept as if| 





some day, but certainly not just yet. When 
the present fashion changes, I shall go out 
with a nosegay in my button-hole and meet 
the lady of the black mirror. I shall bow, 
smile, and say, “ Madam, I adore you.” She 
will curtsey, sigh, and say, “In that case, sir, 
you had better take my hand.” And we 
shall be married, and fondly cherish each 
other for the rest of our lives. I know all 
that only from looking at the cannel coal. 
Who would not be a true adept ? 

What is my present situation, and how do 
I make my black mirror applicable to it? I 
am at present in the position of most of the 
other inhabitants of London ; I am thinking 
of soon going out of town. My time for being 


| away is so limited, and my wanderings have 


extended, at home and abroad, in so many 
directions, that I cannot hope, this time, to 
visit any really beautiful scenes, or gather 
any really interesting experiences that are 
absolutely new to me. I could only get to 
positive novelties, by passing all the boun- 
daries of my former expeditions ; and this, 
as I have said, I have not leisure enough to 
accomplish. Consequently, I must go to some 
place that I have visited before ; and I must, 
in common regard to my own holiday in- 
terests, take good care that it is a place 
where I have already thoroughly enjoyed 
myself, without a single drawback to my 
pleasure that is worth mentioning. Under 
these circumstances, if [ were a mere rational 
man, what should Ido? Weary my memory 
to help me to decide on a destination, by 
giving me my past travelling recollections in 
one Jong panorama, although I can tell by 
experience that of all my faculties memory is 





I had lived in the good old times (“the Ages| the least ready to act at my will, the least 
of Faith,” as another adept has very properly | serviceable at the very time when I most 
called them) find unceasing interest and occu-| want to employ it. As a true adept, I know 
pation in my black mirror. For everything I| better than to give myself any useless 
want to know, and for everything I want to trouble of this sort. I retire to my private 
do, I consult it. The other day, for instance, | sitting-room, take up my black mirror, men- 
desiring to ascertain whether I should ever| tion what [ want—and, behold! on the 
be married, I went through the requisite | surface of the cannel coal the image of my 
formula, and looked on the cannel coal. A | former travels passes before me, in a suc- 
tall and dignified woman advanced towards | cession of dream-scenes. I revive my past 
me. Her bonnet was big enough to cover her | experiences, and I make my present choice 
head ; her ankles were occasionally visible ;| out of them by the evidence of my own eyes; 
and she appeared in a gown of moderate size | and I may add, by that of my own ears also 
instead of a balloon inflated by crinoline. I |—for the figures in my magic landscapes move 
| knew from this that I was to be married | and speak ! 
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Shall I go on the continent again? Yes.!thin drugget. This is humanely intended to 
To what part of it? Suppose I revisit! protect me against the cold of the stone or 
Austrian Italy, for the sake of renewing my | brick floor, and is a concession to English 
familiarity with certain views, buildings, and | prejudices on the subject of comfort, May I 
pictures which once delighted me? But let; be grateful for it, and take no fidgety notice 
me first ascertain whether I had any serious | of the fleas, though they are crawling up my 
drawbacks to complain of on making ac-|legs from the straw and the drugget already, 
quaintance with that part of the world.} What doIsee next? Dinner on the table, 
Black mirror! show me my first evening in| Drab-coloured soup, which will take a great 
Austrian Italy. |deal of thickening with grated Parmesan 

A cloud rises on the magic surface—rests | cheese, and five dishes all around it. Trout 
on it a little while—slowly disappears, My/|fried in oil, rolled beef steeped in succulent 
eyes are fixed on the cannel coal. I see| brown gravy,roast chicken with water-cresses, 
nothing, bear nothing of the world about me. | square pastry cakes with mince-meat inside 
The first of the magic scenes grows visible. |them, fried potatoes—all excellent. This is 


I behold it, as in adream. Away with the! 
ignorant Present. I am in Italy again. 

The darkness is just coming on. I see 
myself looking out of the side window of a 
carriage. The hollow roll of the wheels has 
changed to a sharp rattle, and we have 
entered a town. We cross a vast square, 
illuminated by two lamps and a glimmer of 
reflected light from a coffee-shop window. 
‘We get on into a long street, with heavy 
stone arcades for foot-passengers to walk 
under. Everything looks dark and confused ; 
grim visions of cloaked men flit by, all 
smoking ; shrill female voices rise above the 
clatter of our wheels, then subside again in a 
moment. Westop. The bells on the horses’ 
necks ring their last tiny peal for the night. 
A greasy hand opens the carriage-door, and 


helps me down the steps. I am under an 
archway, with blank darkness before me, 
with a smiling man holding a flaming tallow 
candle by my side, with street spectators | 


silently looking on behind me, They wear 
high-crowned hats and brown cloaks, myste- 
viously muffling them up to the chin. Bri- 
gands, evidently. Pass, Scene! I am a 
peaceable man, and I don’t like the suspicion 
of a stiletto, even in a dream. 

Show me my sitting-room. Where did I 
dine, and how, on my first evening in Aus- 
trian Italy ? 

I am in the presence of two cheerful 
slovenly waiters, with two flaring candles, 
One is lighting lamps; the other is setting! 
brushwood and logs in a blaze in a per-| 
fect cavern of a hearth, Where am I,! 


now that there is plenty of light to see} 


really good Italian cookery: it is more fan- 
ciful than the English and more solid than 
the French. It is neither greasy nor garlicky, 
and none of the fried dishes taste in the 
slightest degree of lamp oil. The wine is 
good, too—effervescent, tasting of the mus- 
catel grape, and only eighteen-pence a bottle. 
The second course more than sustains the 
character of the first. Small browned birds 
that look like larks, their plump breasts 


clothed succulently with a counterpane of | 


fat bacon, their tender backs reposing on 
beds of savoury toast,—stewed pigeon,—a 
sponge-cake pudding,—baked pears. Where 
could one find a better dinner or a pleasanter 
waiter to serve at table? He is neither 
servile nor familiar, and is always ready to 
occupy any superfluous attention I have to 
spare with all the small talk that is in him, 
He has, in fact, but one fault, and that con- 
sists in his very vexatious and unaccountable 
manner of varying the language in which he 
communicates with me. I speak French and 
Italian, and he can speak French also as well 
as his own tongue. I naturally, however, 
choose Italian on first addressing him, be- 
cause it is his native language. He understands 
what I say to him perfectly, but he answers 
me in French. I bethink myself, upon this, 
that he may be wishing, like the rest of us, 
to show off any little morsel of learning that 
he has picked up, or that he may fancy I 
understand French better than I do Italian, 
and may be politely anxious to make our 
colloquy as easy as possible to me. Accord- 
ingly I humour him, and change to French 
when I next speak. No sooner are the words 


by? Apparently in a banqueting-hall, fifty | out of my mouth than, with inexplicable per- 
feet long by forty wide, This is my private | versity,he answers me inItalian! All through 
sitting-room, and I am to eat my little bit of! the dinner I try hard to make him talk the 
dinner in it all alone. Let me look about! same language that I do, yet, excepting now 
observantly, while the meal is preparing.) and then a few insignificant phrases, I never 
Above me is an arched painted ceiling, all! succeed. What is the meaning of his playing 
alive with Cupids rolling about on clouds,|this game of philological see-saw with me? 
and scattering perpetual roses on the heads! Do the people here actually carry the national 
of travellers beneath. Around me are classical | politeness so far as to flatter the stranger by 
landscapes of the school which treats the; according him an undisturbed monopoly of 
spectator to umbrella-shaped trees,calm green | the language in which he chooses to talk to 
oceans, and foregrounds rampant with dancing; them? I cannot explain it, and dessert sur- 
goddesses. Beneath me is something amaz-!prises me in the midst of my perplexities. 
ingly elastic to tread upon, smelling very like! Four dishes again! Parmesan cheese, ma- 
old straw, which indeed it is, covered with a'caroons, pears, and green figs. With these 
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I am married or single? Landlord, what is 
how brightly the evening will pass away by|the Italian for Bachelor? “Write Nubile, 
the blazing wood fire. Surely, I cannot do!Signor.” Nubile? ‘That means Marriage- 
better than go to Austrian Italy again, after|able. There is an epithet to designate a 
having met with such a first welcome to the | bachelor, which is sure to meet with the 
country as this. Shall I put down the cannel | approval of the ladies, at least. What next ? 
coal, and decide without any more ado on /|(O distrustful despots ! what next ?) Seventh, 


and another bottle of the effervescent wine, 


paying a second visit to the land that is| 
cheered by my comfortable inn? No, not too | 
hastily. Let me try the effect first of one or 
two more scenes from my past travelling 


What is my condition? (First-rate condi- 
tion, to be sure,—full of rolled beef, toasted 
larks, and effervescent wine. Condition ! 
What do they mean by that? Profession, is 


experience in this particular division of the|it? I have not got one. What shall I 
Italian peninsula, Black Mirror! how did| write? “ Write Proprietor, signore.” Very 
I end my evening at the comfortable inn? | well; but I don’t know that I am pro- 

The cloud passes again, heavily and thickly | prietor of anything except the clothes I stand 
this time, over the surface of the mirror—|up in: even my trunk was borrowed of a 
clears away slowly—shows me myself dozing| friend.) Eighth, Where do I come from? 
luxuriously by the red embers with an empty| Ninth, Where am I going to? Tenth, 
bottle at my side. A suddenly-opening door| When did I get my passport? Eleventh, 
wakes me up; the landlord of the inn ap-| Where did I get my passport? Twelfth, 
proaches, places a long, official-looking book | Who gave me my passport ? Was there ever 
on the table, and hands me pen and ink. I|such a monstrous string of questions to 
enquire peevishly what Iam wanted to write | address to a harmless idle man, who only 
at that time of night, when I am just digest-| wants to potter about Italy quietly in a 
ing my dinner. ‘The landlord answers re-|postchaise! Here, landlord, take the Tra- 
spectfully that I am required to give the|vellers’ Book back to the police. I can 
police a full, true, and particular account of| write no better answers to their questions. 
myself. I approach the table, thinking this} Take it away ; and may the Emperor of 
demand rather absuid, for my passport is| Austria feel all the safer on his throne, now 
already in the hands of the authorities.|he knows that I was born at Merthyr 
However, as I am in a despotic country, I| Tydvil, and that I have not yet been so for- 
keep my thoughts to myself, open a blank}tunate as to get any lady to marry me! 





page in the official-looking book, see that 
it’ is divided into columns, with printed 
headings, and find that I no more under- 
stand what they mean than I understand 
an assessed tax paper at home, to which, 
by-the-by, the blank page bears a striking | 
general resemblance. The headings are! 


Surely, surely, such unfounded and injurious 
distrust of my character as the production of 
this book at my dinner-table implies, and 
such perpetual looking after me as it prog- 
nosticates for the future, while I remain in 
this country, form two serious drawbacks to 
the pleasure of travelling in Austrian Italy. 


technical official words, which I now meet! Shall I give up at once all idea of going 
with as parts of Italian speech for the first|there again? No; let me be deliberate in 
time. I am obliged to appeal to the polite! arriving at a decision,—let me patiently try 
landlord, and, by his assistance, I get gra- | the experiment of looking at one more scene 
dually to understand what it is the Austrian | from the past. Black Mirror! how did I 
police want of me, i travel in Austrian Italy after I had paid my 

The police require to know, before they’! bill in the morning, and had left my comfort- 
will let me go on peaceably to-morrow, first, | able inn ? 


What my name is in full? (My name in} The new dream-scene shows me evening 
full is Matthew O’Donoghue M‘Phinn Phip-! again. I have joined another English tra- 


son Dee; and let the Austrian authorities | 
read it if they can, now they have got it.) | 
Second, What is my nation? (British, and | 
glad to cast it in the teeth of continental | 
tyrants.) Third, Where was I born? (At! 


veller in taking a vehicle that they call a 
ealéche. It is an unspeakably old and frowsy 
kind of sedan-chair on wheels, with greasy 
leather curtains and cushions. In the days 
of its prosperity and youth it might have 





Merthyr Tydvil. I should be glad to hear| been a state-coach, and might have carried 
the Austrian authorities pronounce that,|Sir Robert Walpole to court, or the Abbé 
when they have given up my name in de-| Dubois to a supper with the Regent Orleans. 
spair.) Fourth, Wheredo I live? (In Lon-| Jt is driven by a tall, cadaverous, ruffianly 
don, and I wish I was there now, for I! postilion, with his clothes all in rags, and 
would write to the Times about this nuisance | without a spark of mercy for his miserable 
before I slept.) Fifth, How oldamI? (My!horses. It smells badly, looks badly, goes 
age is what it has been for the last seven; badly ; and jerks, and cracks, and totters as 
years, and what it will remain till I have| jf it would break down altogether, when it is 
married the lady whom I saw in my Magic} suddenly stopped on a rough stone pavement 
Glass—twenty-five exactly. Married did I} in front of a lonely post-house, just as the sun 
say? By all that is inquisitive! here are | is sinking and the night is setting in. 

the police wanting to know (Sixth) whether! The postmaster comes out to superintend 
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the harnessing of fresh horses. He is tipsy, | not the ghost of a thief comes near us. We 
familiar, and confidential ; he first apostro- | begin, at last, almost to feel that it would be 
phises the caléche with contemptuous curses, |a relief to be robbed—almost to doubt the 
then tukes me mysteriously aside, and de-| policy of resisting any mercifully-larcenous 
clares that the whole high road onward to our | hands stretched forth to rescue us from the 
morning’s destination swarms with thieves. | incubus of our own baggage. The morning 
It seems, then, that the Austrian police | dawn finds us languid and haggard with the 
reserve all their v.gilance for innocent tra-| accursed portmanteau-strings dangling unre- 
vellers, and leave local rogues entirely un-/ garded in the bottom ofthecaléche. And this 
molested. I make this reflection, and ask the |1s taking our pleasure! This is an incident 
postmaster what he recommends us to do for | of travel in Austrian Italy! Faithful Black 
the protection of our portmantea 3, which | Mirror, accept my thanks. The warning of 
are tied on to the roof of the caléche. Hejthe two last dream-scenes that you have 
answers that unless we take special pre-|shown me shall not be disregarded. What- 
cautions, the thieves will get up behind, on|ever other direction I may take when I go 
our crazy foot-board, and will cut the trunks | out of town for the present season, one road 
off the top of our frowsy travelling-carriage, | at least I know that I shall avoid—the road 
under cover of the night, while we are/|that leads to Austrian Italy. 

quietly seated inside, seeing and suspecting; Shall I keep on the northern side of the 
nothing. We instantly express our readiness | Alps, and travel a little, let us say, in German- 
to take any precautions that anyone may be | Switzerland? Black Mirror! how did I get 
kind enough to suggest. The postmaster on when I was last in that country? Did E ‘ 
winks, lays his finger archly on the side of his | like my introductory experience at my first | 
nose, and gives an unintelligible order in the | inn ? 

patois of the district. Before I have time to} The vision changes, and takes me again to 


ask what he is going to do, every idler about | the outside ofa house of public entertainment ; 
the posthouse who can climb, scales the|a great white, clean, smooth-fronted, opulent- 
summit of the caléche, and every idler who | looking hotel—a very different building from 








cannot, stands roaring and gesticulating be- | 
low with a lighted candle in his hand. | 
While the hubbub is at its loudest, a rival 
travelling-carriage suddenly drives into the | 


midst of us, in the shape of a huge barrel- | 
organ on wheels, and bursts out awfully in| 
the darkness with the grand march in 
Semiramide, played with the utmost fury of| 
the drum, cymbal, and trumpet-stops. The| 
noise is so bewildering that my travelling | 
companion and I take refuge inside our car- 
riage, and shut our eyes, and stop our ears, | 
and abandon ourselves to despair. After a 
time, our elbows are jogged, and a string 
a-piece is given to us through each window. | 
We are informed in shouts, accompanied in | 
the most inspiriting manner by the grand| 
march, that the strings are fastened to our 
portmanteaus above ; that we are to keep 
the loose ends round our forefingers all 
night; and that the moment we feel a tug, 
we may be quite certain the thieves are at 
work, and may feel justified in stopping the 
carriage and fighting for our baggage with- 
out any more ado. Under these agreeable 
auspices, we start again, with our strings| 
round our forefingers. We feel like men 
about to ring the bell, or like men engaged in 
deep sea-fishing, or like men on the point of 
pulling the string of a shower-bath. Fifty 
times at least, during the next stage, each of | 
us is certain that he feels a tug, and pops his 
head agitatedly out of window, and sees ab- 
solutely nothing, and falls back again ex- 
hausted with excitement in a corner of the 
caléche. All through the night this wear and 
tear of our nerves goes on ; and all through 
the night (thanks, probably, to the ceaseless 
popping of our heads out of the windows) 








my dingy, cavernous Italian inn. At the 
street-door stands the landlord. He is a 
little, lean, rosy man, dressed all in black, 
and looking like a master undertaker. I 
observe that he neither steps forward nor 
smiles when I get out of the carriage and ask 


ifor a bedroom. He gives me the shortest 


possible answer, growls guttural instruc- 
tions to a waiter, then looks out into the 
street again, and, before I have so much as 


|turned my back on him, forgets my existence 


immediately. The vision changes again, and 
takes me inside the hotel. I am following a 
waiter up-stairs—the man looks unaffectedly 
sorry to see me. In the bedroom corridor we 
find a chambermaid asleep with her head on a 
table. She is woke up; opens a door witha 
groan, and scowls at me reproachfully when 
I say that the room will do. I descend to 
dinner. Two waiters attend on me, under 
protest, and look as if they were on the point 
of giving warning every time I require them 
to change my plate. At the second course 
the landlord comes in, and stands and stares 
at me intently and silently with his hands in 
his pockets. This may be his way of seeing 
that my dinner is well served ; but it looks 
much more like his way of seeing that I do 
not abstract any spoons from his table. I 
become irritated by the boorish staring and 
frowning of everybody about me, and express 
myself strongly on the subject of my reeep- 
tion at the hotel to an English traveller dining 
near me. He is one of those exasperating 
men who are always ready to put up with 
injuries, and he coolly accounts for the be- 
haviour of which I complain, by telling me 
that it is the result of the blunt honesty of 
the natives, who cannot pretend to take an 
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interest in me which they do not really feel. 
What do I care about the feelings of the 
stolid landlord and the sulky waiters? I 
require the comforting outward show from 
them—the inward substance is not of the 
smallest consequence tome. When I travel 
in civilised countries, I want such a reception 
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and sand, like a Dutch herring-boat in a 
|ground-swell. It is all one to Blue Blouse 
jand the mule and mare. They are just as 
ready to drag through sloughs as to jolt over 
rocks ; and when we do come occasionally to 
'a bit of unencumbered ground, they always 
| gallantly indemnify themselves for past hard- 


at my inn as shall genially amuse and gently | ship and fatigue by galloping like mad. As 
tickle all the region round about my organ of | for my own sensations in the character of 


self-esteem. Blunt honesty which is too 
offensively truthful to pretend to be glad to 
see me, shows no corresponding integrity—as 
my own experience informs me at this very 
hotel—-about the capacities of its wine bottles, 
but gives me a pint and charges me for a 
quart in the bill, like the rest of the world. 
Blunt honesty, although it is too brutally 
sincere to look civilly distressed and sym- 
pathetic when I say that I am tired after my 
journey, does not hesitate to warm up, and 
present before me as newly-dressed, a Methu- 
selah of a duck that has been cooked several 
times over, several days ago, and paid for, 


though not eaten, by my travelling predeces- | 


sors. Blunt honesty fleeces me according to 
every established predatory law of the land- 
jord’s code, yet shrinks from the amiable 
duplicity of fawning affectionately before me 
all the way up stairs when I first present 
myself to be swindled. Away with such 
detestable sincerity as this! Away with the 
honesty which brutalises a landlord’s manners 
without reforming his bottles or his bills! 
Away with my German-Swiss hotel, and the 
extortionate cynic who keeps it ! 
pay tribute if they will to that boor in inn- 

eeper’s clothing, the colour of my money he 


shall never see again. 
Suppose I avoid German-Switzerland, and 


try Switzerland Proper? Mirror! how did 
I travel when I last found myself on the 
Swiss side of the Alps ? 

The new vision removes me even from the 
most distant view of an hotel of any kind, 
and places me in a wild mountain country 


where the end of a rough road is lost in the | 


dry bed of a torrent. I am seated in a queer 
little box on wheels, called a Char, drawn by 
a mule and a mare, and driven by a jovial 
coachman in a blue blouse. I have hardly 
time to look down alarmedly at the dry bed 
of the torrent, before the Char plunges into 
it. Rapidly and recklessly we thump along 
over rocks and stones, acclivities and declivi- 
ties that would shake down the stoutest 
English travelling-carriage, knock up the 
best-bred English horses, nonplus the most 
knowing English coachman, Jovial Blue 
Blouse, singing like a nightingale, drives 
a-head regardless of every obstacle—the mule 
and mare tear along madly as if the journey 
was the great enjoyment of the day to them— 
the Char cracks, rends, sways, bumps, and tot- 
ters, but scorns,as becomes a hardy little moun- 
tain vehicle, to overturn or come to pieces. 
When we are not among the rocks we are 
rolling and heaving in sloughs of black mud 


Let others | 


| passenger in the Char they are not, physically 
‘speaking, of the pleasantest possible kind, 
| 1 can only keep myself inside my vehicle by 
dint of holding tight with both hands by any- 
|thing I can find to grasp at; and I am so 
shaken throughout my whole anatomy that 
my very jaws clatter again, and my feet play 
a perpetual tattoo on the bottom of the Char. 
Did [ hit on no method of travelling more 
composed and deliberate than this, I wonder, 
when I was last in Switzerland? Must I 
make up my mind to be half-shaken to pieces 
if I am bold enough to venture on going there 
again ? 

The surface of the Black Mirror is once 
more clouded over. It clears, and the vision 
is now of a path along the side of a precipice. 
A mule is following the path, and I am the 
adventurous traveller who is astride on the 
beast’s back. The first observation that 
occurs to me in my new position is, that 
mules thoroughly deserve their reputation 
for obstinacy, and that, in regard to the par- 
ticular animal on which I am riding, the less 
I interfere with him and the more I conduct 
myself as if I was a pack-saddle on his back, 
the better we are sure to get on together. 

Carrying pack-saddles is his main business 
in life; and though he saw me get on his 
back, he persists in treating me as if I was a 
bale of goods, by walking on the extreme 
edge of the precipice, so as not to run any 
risk of rubbing his load against the safe, or 
mountain, side of the path. In this and in 
other things I find that he is the victim of 
routine, and the slave of habit. He hasa 
way of stopping short, placing himself in a 
slanting position, and falling into a profound 
meditation at some of the most awkward 
turns in the wild mountain-roads. I imagine 
at first that he may be halting in this abrupt 
and inconvenient manner to take breath ; 
but then he never exerts himself so as to tax 
his lungs in the smallest degree, and he stops 
on the most unreasonably irregular prin- 
ciples, sometimes twice in ten minutes,— 
sometimes not more than twice in two hours 
—evidently just as his new ideas happen to 
absorb his attention or not. It is part of his 
aggravating character at these times, always 
to become immersed in reflection where the 
muleteer’s staff has not room to reach him 
with the smallest effect ; and where, loading 
him with blows being out of the question, load- 
ing him with abusive language is the only other 
available process for getting him on. I find 
that he generally turns out to be susceptible 
to the influence of injurious epithets after he 
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has heard himself personally insulted five or| 
six times. Once, his obdurate nature gives 
way, even at the third appeal. He has just | 
stopped with me on his back to amuse him- | 
self, at a dangerous part of the road, with a 
little hard thinking in a steeply slanting | 
position ; and it becomes therefore urgently | 
necessary to abuse him into proceeding forth- | 
with. First, the muleteer calls him a Ser-| 
pent—he never stirsan inch. Secondly, the 
muleteer calls him a Frog—he goes on im- | 
perturbably with his meditation. Thirdly, | 
the muleteer roars out indignantly, Ah sacré | 
nom d’un Butor ! (which, interpreted by the| 
help of an Anglo-French dictionary, means 
apparently, Ah, sacred name of a Muddle- 
head!); and at this extraordinary adjura- 
tion the beast instantly jerks up his nose, 
shakes his ears, and goes on his way indig-| 
nantly. 

Mule-riding, under these circumstances, is 
certainly an adventurous and amusing method 
of travelling, and well worth trying for once | 
in away; but Iam not at all sure that I 
should thoroughly enjoy a second experience 
of it, and I have my doubts on this account 
—to say nothing of my dread of a second | 
jolting journey in a Char—about the pro- 
priety of undertaking another trip to Switzer- | 
land during the present sultry season. It | 
will be wisest, perhaps, to try the effect of a| 
new scene from the past, representing some | 
former visit to some other locality, before I | 
venture on arriving at a final decision. I) 
have rejected Austrian Italy and German 
Switzerland, and Iam doubtful about Swit- 
zerland Proper. Suppose I do my duty asa 
patriot, and give the attractions of my own 
country a fair chance of appealing to any 
past influences of the agreeable kind, which 
they may have exercised over me? Black 
Mirror ! when I was last a tourist at home, 
how did I travel about from place to place ? 

The cloud on the magic surface rises | 
slowly and grandly, like the lifting of a fog | 
at sea, and discloses a tiny drawing-room, 
with a skylight window, and a rose-coloured 
curtain drawn over it to keep out the sun. 
A bright book-shelf runs all round this little 
fairy chamber, just below the ceiling, where 
the cornice would be in larger rooms. Sofas 
extend along the wall on either side, and 
mahogany cupboards full of good things 
ensconce themselves snugly in the four 
corners. The table is brightened with nose- 
gays, the mantel-shelf has a smart railing | 
all round it, and the looking-glass above is 
just large enough to reflect becomingly the 
face and shoulders of any lady who will 
give herself the trouble of looking into it. 
The present inhabitants of the room are 
three gentlemen with novels and newspapers 
in their hands, taking their ease in blouses, 
dressing-gowns, and slippers. They are re- 
posing on the sofas with fruit and wine 
within easy reach of their hands, and one of 
them looks to me very much like the enviable 
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possessor of the Black Mirror. They exhibit 


}a spectacle of luxury which would make an 


ancient Spartan shudder with disgust ; and, 
in an adjoining apartment, their band is 
attending on them, in the shape of a musical 
box which is just now playing the last scene 
in Lucia di Lammermoor. Hark! what 
sounds are those mingling with the notes of 
Donizetti’s lovely music—now rising over it 
sublimely, now dying away under it, gently 
and more gently still? Our sweet opera air 
shall come to its close, our music shall play 
for its short destined time and then be silent 
again; but those more glorious sounds shall 
go on with us day and night, shall still swell 
and sink inexhaustibly, long after we and all 
who know and love and remember us have 
passed from this earth for ever. It is the 


| wash of the waves that now travels along 


with us grandly wherever we go. We are at 
sea in the fastest fairest schooner yacht 
afloat, and are taking our pleasure all along 
the southern shores of the English coast. 
Yes, this to every man who can be cer- 
tain of his own stomach, this is the true 
luxury of travelling, the true secret for 
thoroughly enjoying all the attractions of 
moving about from place to place. Where- 
ever we now go we carry our elegant and com- 
fortable home along with us. We can stop 
where we like, see what we like, and always 
come back to our favourite corner on the 


sofa, always carry on our favourite occupa- 


tions and amusements, and still be travelling, 


| still be getting forward to new scenes all the 


time. Here is no hurrying to accommodate 
yourself to other people’s hours for starting, 
no scrambling for places, no wearisome 
watchfulness over baggage. Here are no 
anxieties about strange beds,—for have we 
not each of us our own sweet little cabin to 
nestle in at night ?—no agitating dependence 
at the dinner hour upon the vagaries of 
strange cooks—for have we not our own 
sumptuous larder always to return to, our 
own accomplished and faithful culinary artist 
always waiting to minister to our special 
tastes? We can walk and sleep, stand up or 
lie down just as we please, in our floating 
travelling-carriage. We can make our own 
road, and trespass nowhere. The bores we 
dread, the letters we don’t want to answer, 
cannot follow and annoy us. We are the 
freest travellers under Heaven ; and we find 
something to interest and attract us through 
every hour of the day. The ships we meet, 
the trimming of our sails, the varying of the 
weather, the everlasting innumerable changes 
of the ocean, afford constant occupation for 
eye and ear. Sick, indeed, must that libel- 
lous traveller have been who first called the 
sea monotonous—sick to death, and perhaps, 
born brother also to that other traveller of 
evil renown, the first man who journeyed 
from Dan to Beersheba, and found all 
barren. 

Rest then awhile unemployed, my faithful 
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Black Mirror! The last scene you have 
shown me is sufficient to answer the purpose 
for which I took you up. Towards what 
point of the compass I may turn after leav- 
ing London is more than I can tell ; but this 
I know, that my next post-horses shall be the 
winds, my next stages coast-towns, my next 
road over the open waves. I will be a sea-tra- 
veller once more, and will put off resuming my 
land journeyings until the arrival of that most 
obliging of all convenient periods of time~a 
| future opportunity. 


THE ORSONS OF EAST AFRICA, 


Ansione the nooks of the world that have 
not been explored by Europeans there 
are some of all sizes in Africa, and until the 
English Hajji—who has visited the shrines of 
the prophet— Captain R. F. Burton, obtained 
leave to visit Harar, and did visit Harar, that 
town together with the districts round about 
it was among the places known only by 
rumour. What Timbuctoo used to be to 
Western Africa, Harar has been to Eastern 
Africa. What the Geographical Society re- 
commended, what the Kast India Company 
undertook, why and how Mr. Burton, dis- 
guised as an Arab merchant, went to Harar 
| and returned alive—not quite two years ago ; 
| how he set out again, what misadventure 
happened ; and why ships of the East Indian 
Navy now overawe Berberah—we must leave 
any one, who will, to read in Captain 
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and ugly words. He used similitudes. Did 
he observe a grain of rice sticking about his 
sacred beard, he would say, “The Gazelle is 
in the garden,” to which his master, promis- 
ing to remove it with his fingers, answered, 
“ We will hunt her with the five.” 

| Zayla was the pilgrim’s landing-place, a 

| town approached bya creek which coral reefs 

| make difficult of navigation, and which is de- 
scribed as a strip of sulphur yellow-sand, 
with a deep blue dome above, and foreground 
of the darkest indigo. Upon the yellowstrip 
is the old Arab town seen in the shape of a 
long row of white houses and minarets, peer- 
ing over a low line of brown wall, flanked by 
towers. Having landed in a cock-boat the 
travellers put on, while upon the beach, 

;clean tobes—the tobe is a seamless white 
robe, the dress proper to the region—took 
shields and lances, and at the seaward-gate 
of the town were met by a tall, black spears- 
man, with a—* Ho, there ! To the governor!” 
The native crowd poured out into the dusty 
streets to see the strangers pass to the recep- 
tion-chamber, where they had an eastern in- 
terview with not a cup of coffee or a pipe 
to break its dulness. ‘There is not a cotfee- 
house in Zayla, and as for the neighbouring 
Bedouins, they say, philosophically, “If we 

| drink coffee once, we shall want it again, and 
then where are we to get it?” A little 
further on, the Abyssinian Christians posi- 
tively make it a point of conscience to object to 
coffee and tobacco, while the Gallas tribes 


Burton’s very interesting book. We mean|take it when out on forages, not infused, 
neither to review that book nor to sketch its; but powdered and made into a ball with 
contents, but simply by help of it to amuse | butter. 

ourselves with a few sketches of the way of| Zayla is a town about as large as Suez, 
life in a remote region, about which none of) built for three or four thousand inhabitants, 
our countrymen have heretofore had, from|and containing a dozen large whitewashed 
their own knowledge, anything to tell. Of} stone-houses with some two hundred thatched 
course, there is a strong family-likeness; huts, each surrounded by a fence of wattle 
among many African tribes, and, to a great|and matting. Favourite building-materials 
extent, as are the known, so are the unknown. | are mud and coralline. There is a good deal 








Of course, also,—but as to the matters of 
course—why need they be mentioned ? 
Distinctly warned that he was going to his 
death, Captain Burton sailed from Aden with 
his chosen attendants. The slipper of bless- 
ing was thrown after him, the anchor raised, 


and, once at sea, the pilgrim’s comrades | 


removed from their heads the turbans of 
civilisation, wore only their black skins and 


their loin-cloths, and betook themselves to | 


their own natural ways. One chewed his 
tobacco and ashes, another smoked his 
tobacco through the shankbone of a goat, 
while others made use of their own shank- 
bones as napkins, after fearful meals of 
holeus-grain and grease, There is courtesy 


of open space within the walls, and the town 
is cooler and healthier than Aden. It exports 
slaves, ivory, hides, honey, antelope-horns, 
|clarified butter, and gums, and its coast. 
abounds in sponge and coral, and small 
| pearls, 

Provisions are cheap, <A family may live 
| there upon thirty pounds a-year, eating much 
| meat and no vegetables, except holcus-grain, 
rice, and boiled wheat. In case any one dis- 
posed to make the most of a small income 
| should think of setting out for Zayla, we will 
| give some further notice of the way to live 
{there. Breakfast at six in the morning, upon 
‘roast mutton and sour grainu-cakes, visitors 
looking in to help. Thensleep. ‘Then sit up 








among these savages, nevertheless. Abdy | to receive company that will come and must 
Abokr—who, because of his rascality, was|not be denied. Native gentlemen will enter 
called by his friends, alluding to the corrup-; by the dozen, taking off their slippers at the 
tion prophesied as coming in the latter days, | door, deposit their spears in a corner, shake 
the End of Time—Abdy Abokr would not} hands and sit down for unceremonious talk. 
pmee anything so reverend as the hair upon | In their talk these people pride themselves 

master’s chin, by naming it in plain! upon a style of conversation not effeminately 
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civil. Your friends will comb their own 
hair while they entertain you, and will watch 
the barber as he gives your head (but, of 
course, not your chin) its morning shave. 

At eleven before noon, when the fresh 
water has come from the wells, which are 
three or four miles distant from the town, 
the time will have arrived for dining upon 
greasy mutton stew, boiled rice, maize cakes 
and curds. There are fowls, but the neigh- 
bours will not like to see a person eating 
birds, and of course there will be neighbours 
to watch and help at the dining; there is 
fish also in plenty, and it may be eaten, but 
there is chance then that the Bedouins may 
say, “Speak not to me with that mouth 
which eateth fish.” 

After dinner, the house having been cleared 
of visitors, sleep may be enjoyed, until, at 
two o’clock, there is a clamour of more neigh- 
bours at the outer door, who come to spend 
the afternoon. Towards sunset one may go 
out for a walk, taking the shantarah-board, 
—which is the East African draught-board,— 
for a game under the shade, or if disposed to 
practise with the neighbours, one may leap 
and throw the javelin. At the southern gate 
the boys may be seen playing at hockey, or 
the citizens may be joined in one of their 
great matches of ball. These are so roughly 
played, that at the end of every game the 
scanty and old clothing that the players 
choose to wear, is taken home in rags ; there 
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is also, when the match is over, much dancing 
and shouting of the victors, who proceed in 


triumph through the town. Beyond the 
hockey-players and the ball-players, one may 
pass also into an encampment of the Bedouins 
which is outside the gate. These suburban 
people dwell in low and smoky tents, carry 
shield, spear and dagger, and have huge 
heads of shock hair, dyed red, and wet with 
butter. Each head of hair carries as orna- 
ments its three-pronged comb, and the stick 
used as a scratcher when the owner does not 
wish to grease his fingers. Some heads are 
adorned also with the ostrich plume, which 
means that he who wears it has destroyed a 
man,—not necessarily in open fight, more 
commonly by stealth or treachery. 

Before sunset it is necessary to return into 
the town, because at sunset all the gates are 
locked, and the call sounds to evening 
prayer. Whoso neglects prayer at the five 
prayer-times on Friday—the Moslem sab- 
bath—suffers bastinado. But, there are ways, 
and again ways, of praying. Captain Burton 
heard one of the natives of these parts lament- 
ing in the night season. She was suffering 
from toothache, and the groans of her spirit 
were, “Qh, Allah, may thy teeth achelike mine! 
Oh, Allah, may thy gums be sore as mine !” 

Neighbours assist, finally, in shortening 
the hours of night over supper and super- 
stitious talk,—they talk of men who take 
hyena forms, tell fortunes with beads, or talk 
of what Arabs call El Iksar (with us the 
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Elixir) which, in this part of the world, is a 
kind of wood that causes milk-pails to be full 
of silver. They talk also of vampyres, of the 
evil eye, of mischief brewed by women. 
“ Wit in a woman,” one says, “is a habit of 
running away in a dromedary.’—* Allah,” 
says another, “made woman of a crooked 
bone ; he who would straighten her, breaketh 
her.” 

At an early hour visitors depart, mats are 
spread, and one may go to bed Somali fashion, 
with the head upon a hollow pedestal of 
wood for a pillow. And one may sleep well 
if, during the day, too much kat has not been 
chewed. 

The leaves of the drug called kat are the 
chief source of pleasurable excitement in 
these districts of East Africa. Botanists, 
taking the native name for the plant, turn it 
into Catha edulis, eatable kat. It is much 
used by the Arabs, to whom it is sent in 
camel loads, consisting of a number of small 
parcels, each containing about forty slender 
twigs, with the leaves attached, carefully 
wrapped, so as to avoid exposure to the air, 
These leaves are chewed, and act upon the 
spirits of those using them, much as a strong 
dose of green tea acts upon us in Europe, 
when it acts agreeably. Europeans used to 
stronger stimulants, are little atfected by the 
use of kat, but among the more temperate 
Arabs it is so welcome a provocative to good 
humour, that about two hundred and eighty 
camel-loads of it are used every year in Aden 
only. 

The way to Harar is among eaters of kat, 
across a land that is a Goshen to the drug- 
gist ; a land in which the castor oil plant 
flourishes, where aloes abound, where the wind 
rustles through leaves of senna ; where the 
torrent beds are overgrown with long lines of 
green colocynth, and one meets constantly 
with clumps of jujube trees. There are ser- 
pents in those regions, which the native Somal 
hold it to be a religious act when possible to 
kill. It is a religious act also to kill a crow, 
—for the crow, which was created a white 
bird, became black through sin, When the 
holy prophet and Abubekr were hidden in 
the cave, the pigeon also hid there, and 
avoided the pursuers, but the crow sat out- 
side and screamed “Ghar! ghar!” (the 
cave! the cave!) whereupon Mahomet or- 
dered him into eternal mourning for his 
traitorous behaviour. 

After a very considerable delay, Mr. Burton 
and his little caravan succeeded in departing 
out of Zayla, under the care of an Abban or 
protector, which is the dignified shape as- 
sumed in those parts by a guide. The ruler 
at Zayla could not comprehend the disguised 
Englishman’s intention. Small-pox was de- 
populating Harar, the road swarmed with 
brigands, the Prince of Harar would cer- 
tainly destroy him; and besides, he said 
privately, for he knew what was below the 
Arab merchant's dress, “If the English wish 
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to take Harar, let them send me five hun- 
dred soldiers ; if not, I can give all informa- 
tion.” The Abban, who engaged only to go 
a certain distance, gave warning also of 
disaster. The cold, he said—for it was then 
late in the year—had driven the wandering 
tribes down from the hills into the warm 
plains they were to traverse; and, as Abdy 
Abokr, the End of Time, remarked, in com- 
ment hereupon, “Man eats you up; the 
desert does not.” Just then, too, the Ayyal 
Nuh Ismail, a wild tribe of troopers armed 
with assegai, dagger, and shield, was out, and 
having overcome the Eesa, scoured the plains 
in search of men to kill that they might earn 
their ostrich plumes. The dangers of the 
desert were increased, therefore, though 
always great enough. “In the desert,” says 
the proverb, “all men are enemies.” When- 
ever a fellow-creature is seen from afar, the | 
right arm is waved violently up and down— 

there is a shouting of War Ioga! War Ioga! | 
(Stand still! Stand still!) Does the stranger 
halt, there is a cautious parley ; does he ad- 

vance, he is attacked instantly. 

Yet, neither among the Somali nor among 
the Bedouins did the English pilgrim find 
that by such a picture of life in the desert of 
East Africa, a whole truth, or even a half 
truth, was expressed. The Somali are indeed 
a race living in no enviable way. It is their | 
pleasure to pick among their wiry locks with 
a stick, separate each hair from its tuft, and 
crown their heads, when they are not rich 
enough to shave and wear the turban, with a 
crop like that on our old coachmen’s wigs ; 
they get rid of its natural black colour with 
a wash of ashes, or a mixture of quicklime 
and water; they have good heads, except the 
mouth, which has African lips, discoloured 
by the use of ashes as a sharpener of the 
tobacco quid, and which contains gums mot- 
tled and teeth discoloured by the same habit 
of chewing. Except for this, they look well 
with their light straw-coloured hair decked 
with a waving feather, and their ccal-lack 
complexions set off by the graceful drapery 
of the white tobe. But they live not very 
happily : merry abroad, they are at home a 
melancholy race of shepherds, who will sit 
for hours with their eyes on the moon, or 
crooning their old ditties under trees. The 
land is full of poets, and, without a written 
character, has yet a literature of some thou- 
sands of known songs. The people are perhaps 
sad because danger is ever present: ever the 
nearer and more constant; ever the more 
dreaded, because they are all more wily 
than valorous. The Bedouins, too, were 
found to be a simple and not very happy 
tace; the Arabs have called their country 
Bilad-wa-Issi, the Land of Give me Some- 
thing ; but they are, nevertheless, ready to 
give out of their poverty. They pressed 
upon the traveller milk, mutton, and wives ; 
not seldom one of them would say to our 
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brought thee, delicate as thou art, to sit 
with us on the cow hide, in this cold, under 
a tree 7” 

The Somali women are soft-spoken and 
laboricus ; they do more work than the men. 
They are bought in marriage of their fathers, 
and after marriage, when the husband first 
enters the nuptial hut, he draws forth a 
whip, and therewith chastises his bride, that 
any tendency to shrewishness may be at once 
extracted from her temper. About four 
wives are the usual allowance, but there is 
free use of the power of divorce. Among 
these people kissing is unknown. 

It was nearly the end of November, in the 
year before last, when Captain Burton, with 
his little caravan of five camels, mules, and 
so forth, carrying all necessaries, set out 
from Zayla to unveil, if possible, the myste- 
ries of Harar. 

The first trace of unfriendly greeting on 
the road was effaced by the shooting of a 
vulture before people by whom swan-shot 
never had been seen. The women exclaimed, 
“Lo! he bringeth down the birds from 
heaven!” and one old man, putting his 
fingers in his mouth, praised Allah. Of this 
old man a friend was wade ; he spat on the 
whole party for good luck; and eventually 
extricated them from some slight difficulty 
with his tribe. 7 

Beautiful in the desert are the wells, among 
the tamarisks shining with vivid green 
against an amethyst blue sky. The banks of 
these sweet perlets are wooded with acacias 
of many kinds, festooned with creepers and 
parasites that sometimes form natural bowers 
carpeted inside with juicy grass. From the 
thiuner thorns, pendulous birds’-nests hang, 
and birds of bright plumage make the wood 
ring with their notes. Beautiful in the Somali 
desert are the wells, but no man lingers by 
their side, where he may meet the fellow- 
man whose face he dreads; no traveller 
pitches his tent where snake-trails are upon 
the sand, and where at night the leopard, 
and the lion, and the elephant, come down to 
drink. 

Serpents are common in the wilds of 
Eastern Africa ; to kill one is counted by the 
Somali almost as meritorious as to destroy 
an infidel. ‘They are the subject of many 
superstitions. One horn of the Cerastes, it 
is said, contains a deadly poison ; the other, 
pounded and drawn across the eye, makes 
man a seer, and reveals to him the treasures 
of the earth. There isa flying snake which 
hoards jewels, and is attended by a hundred 
guards. A Somali horseman once carried 
away a jewel, and was pursued by a reptile 
army. He escaped to his tribe, upon which 
there then came so much trouble through 
serpents that the treasure was restored. 

In the course of his march Captain Burton 
proved the feebleness of the Somali race. 
‘They are intolerant of thirst ; on a sustained 


pilgrim in a pitying voice, “What hath! journey they are scarcely able to carry their 
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own spears, and often sit on them to spare 
their shoulders: they are now dismounting 
because their saddles hurt them, then mount- 
ing again because their legs are tired. “An 
English boy of fourteen,” says our pilgrim, 
“would have shown more bottom than the 
sturdiest.” 

The two hundred miles or thereabouts of 
travel from Zayla to Harar, we mean to clear 
almost ata bound. We mention only the wild 
ostriches, the falling upon the fresh track of 
two hundred Habrawal horsemen, against 
whom what is a cavaleade of nine men, seven 
of them arrant cowards, and two serving- 
women? “Verily, O Pilgrim!” cries the 
End of Time,.“ whoso seeth the track, seeth 
the foe,” and he hums, in despair, 


Man is but a handful of dust, 
And life is a violent storm, 


We must not dwell on the eseape among 
thorns, the nights spent among the flies and 
vermin, of deserted kraals, declared to be 
the only safe places of rest ; or say much of 
the setting out of tribes who quit a kraal— 
in one instance leaving the sick and infirm 
behind, to perish miserably and lie at the 
mercy of the lions and hyenas, They who 
were guilty of this last-mentioned barbarity 
were Eesa Bedouins, of whose race it had 
been said, at Zayla, that its men are the 
types of treachery—wretches who, with the 
jeft hand, offer a bowl of milk, and with the 
right hand stab. They are blacker, uglier, and 
balder than their neighbours ; but they have 
piercing well-trained eyes, often have good 
profiles ; and some of their girls, we are told, 
have fine forms with piquant features, They 
are both more hospitable and more mur- 
derous than the other Somali, so that there 
‘was some reason for the symbol of the milk 
in one hand and the dagger in the a.| 
They scorn theft unaccompanied with homi- 
cide, and they are not, like their neighbours, 
noted liars. These people importuned our | 
pilgrim, as he passed through, to settle} 
among them, offering him sundry wives ; and | 
they flattered him by saying, that after a few | 
days’ residence he would become quite one of | 
themselves. The true wealth of these men | 
lies in their flocks and herds, “Sheep and} 
goats,” they say, “are of silver, and the cow | 
of gold.” 

‘Then presently there was the march up 
from the maritime plain by the ghauts to the | 
first fringe of Ethiopian highlands. S8o the | 
path of the pilgrim led him to the Gudabirsi, 
his companions hunting for news by the way. 
* News liveth,” said the End of Time ; and it 
is strange to be told how it lives in those 
wild places. Captain Burton found the 
wild Gudabirsi talking with much inte- 
rest about the Russian war; and heard at 
Harar of a violent storm which had, only 
a few weeks before it was there discussed 
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damaged the shipping in the harbour of| 
Bombay. 


(Conducted by 


About the tombs of the Gudabirsi, passed 
sometimes upon the mareh, a word ought to 
be said. They are heaps of stone surrounded 
by a fence of thorns or loose blocks. Little 
stone houses on each grave, such houses as 
children at play would make out of pile 
stones, indicate by their number the rank of 
the deceased—how many establishments he 
kept. The dead man’s milk-pails are hung 
on a stick at his grave-head ; on a neighbour- 
ing tree has been thrown the mat that bore 
him to his burial ; and hard by are the ashes 
of his funeral feast. 

On went the travellers, till from a height 
there was in view a golden streak on the 


horizon ; and that was the journey’s end— | 


the Harar prairie. 

When within sight of the success for which 
he had been labouring, the adventurer fell 
sick ; and had he been content to turn his 
face to the wall, might have died, although 
he was in truth tenderly nursed by the wild 
people, and had his stomach burnt affection- 
ately in six places by the End of Time. “The 
end of physic is fire,” said that sententious 
worthy. Cautery, chiefly in the form of a rude 
moxa, is in great favour among the Somali, 
who believe that disease and fire cannot exist 
together. The danger was overcome, and 
the journey continued by a traveller who, as 
an Englishman, knew that he must not 
succumb, But the Englishman had learned 


enough about the sun and the dry wind of | 


Africa to regard, as not the least of breakfast 
luxuries, the pat of butter, not provided to 
be eaten, but to be smeared over head and 
body. 

To enter upon the Harar prairie was, in 
the opinion of the outlying tribes, to pass the 
gates of death. Yet, as Harar was ap- 
proached, the travellers came into a culti- 
vated land, found reapers at work with tiny 
sickles upon yellow crops of holcus; men 





thrashing and winnowing ; women husking | 


the pineapple-formed heads of the holcus in 
their mortars made out of a hollowed trunk, 


washing the threshing-floors with cow-dung | 
and water, as defence from insects; heaping | 


the heads of grain up into cunning patterns, 
and surrounding them and the straw-heaps 
with thorn fences, to protect them from the 
plunderings of the wild hog, 


There was | 


something hopeful in thus coming on a | 


desert. So Harar was reached at last ; the 


| harvest-home after a journey through the | 


camels and the luggage—all but a few neces- | 
saries that would travel in a pair of saddle- | 


bags upon a single mule—being left, with 


the cowards and the women, in the hands of | 
an adjacent prince, lord indeed of that har- | 


vest, who had treated them well; and, taken 


them into his royal dwelling—or, as Mr. | 
Burton says, his smoky closet, or, as the nur- | 
sery song would say, his counting-house— | 
end fed them royally with bread and honey. | 


Much had depended on the favour of this | 


man, the Gerad Adan. He fortunately hap- 


| 
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pened to have a fancy for a fort, and felt it to 
be worth his while to bestow bread and 
honey and good will upon a man who might, 
perchance, assist him in obtaining what he 
wanted. He could give no escort into Harar, 
because with the emir there he was on border 
terms not altogether friendly. 

|  Atthe foot of a round bastion outside one 
| of the gates of Harar the pilgrims sat at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, on the third of 
| January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five. There, surrounded by a curious 
and mocking crowd, they awaited the per- 
mission of the Prince to cross his threshold. 
| This arrived, the town was entered, and 
| approach was made to the gate of holcus 
stalks, which opens on the courtyard of the 
palace. Ordered to dismount when within a 
hundred yards of this gate, the strangers 
were led into the yard itself, and placed 
under a tree in one corner, close to a low 
building, from within which there came 
ominous sounds of the clank of fetters. The 
courtyard was full of Gallas, lounging and 
squatting, the chiefs with their zinc armlets 
almost covering the forearm, privileged to 
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except such as their friends will bring them, 
orasthey are themselves able to purchase from 
their guards. Captain Burton happily suc- 
ceeded in obtaining credit in the character of 
an ambassador with a congratulatory message 
from the English chief at Aden, and a 
gracious smile taking the place of a frown, 
assured him fand his companions of their 
safety. They were removed into the emir’s 
second palace, bidden to consider it their 
home, and hospitably regaled from his own 
kitchen with a feast of holcus-cakes soaked in 
sour milk, and thickly seasoned with red 


per. 
PeWhen they had eaten, they were ordered 
to present themselves before the vizier. Him 
they found to be a genial old man, living in 
a small room royally whitewashed and 
adorned with wooden porringers, like an old 
kitchen. He sat on a carpeted masonry 
bench, and had before him his official reeds 
and inkstands. In those savage parts of the 
world there is no red tape, and whitewashed 
boards are employed as the substitute for 
paper. 

Auspicious as this beginning was, yet after 


wear their sandals in the royal precincts and|all the English traveller would perhaps 
to carry spears. The palace itself proved to | never have escaped to tell what he had seen 
be a mere long windowless shed of rough |in Harar, had not a native youth come to the 
stone and clay, its dignity being expressed by | town with news that three brothers (Captain 
a thin dab of whitewash set up as a sign over | Burton and the two civilised associates in 
the door. For, to the edification of our) his enterprise) had landed in the Somali 
English cotters in their white-washed country, that two of them were anxiously 





kitchens, be it said that at Harar a coat of | 
whitewash means more than with us—a coat | 
of arms; it is a distinction only granted to | 
the king and vizier. The most valuable part 
of a house at Harar is the door, and when a 
subject, summoned to appear before his | 
prince, neglects to obey the summons, his 


waiting at Berberah the return of the third 
from Harar, and that, although dressed like 
moslems, they were really Englishmen in 
government employ. English at Berberah 
can ruin Harar by the cutting off of caravans, 
and so our adventurer had his permission to 
depart granted one morning at about the 


door is removed on the first day of his dis-|time of kat-eating. Having it, he lost no 
obedience and on the second day is confis- | time in using it, but of his subsequent adven- 
cated. Divers unhinged doors propped|tures and misadventures, and of all that 
against a block of masonry in the centre of| he saw at Harar, let it be enough that his 
the courtyard, proved that the Emir kept} book tells, We have cared only to suggest 


this law in force. 

With slippers doffed, the pilgrims, ordered 
next to pass a curtain, stood in a dark room, 
with whitewashed walls hung with old 
matchlocks and polished fetters, There they 
were in the presence of the emir, or the 
Sultan Ahmad bin Sultan Abibakr, a yellow 
stunted youth of twenty-four or five, with 
sickly form and bony kite claws, sitting 
cross-legged in a red robe and a conical cap | 
and turban, on a throne that much resembled 
a green garden seat. As an invalid he rested | 
one arm on a pillow, under which appeared 
the hilt of a Cutch sabre. 

The general expectation was, that from the | 
mighty presence, the intruders of whom evil 
accounts had been brought already to Harar 
by unfriendly witnesses, would depart only 
to be conveyed into those filthy state dun- 
geons which lie under and about the royal pre- | 
mises, There, prisoners die in their fetters of 
starvation and disease, being allowed no food ! 


a 





what sort of life he found among the noble 
savages on ground that has been, until now, 
untrodden by English feet. 
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SIGNALS AND ENGINE-DRIVERS. 


Ir has been my fortune in life to pass a 
good deal of time on the foot-plate of a 
locomotive engine; and, although not a driver, 
to be pretty well initiated into the mysteries 
of engine-driving. As the result of this ex- 
perience, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the life of an engine-driver is a 
very responsible, a very hazardous, and a 
very hard life, and that anything we can do 
to lesson the hazard or ameliorate its hard- 
ships will gain for us the thanks of an in- 
telligent, vigilant, and courageous class of 


men, 
It is only lately that is has been thought 
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worth while to protect these men from the | 


P.S. Since writing the above I have seen 


weather ; and even now, since the introduc-|the same system in extenso advocated in the 
tion of the weather board, the simple and | Times. 


excellent plan adopted on the Caledonian and 
a few other railways, of a sloping board 
attached to it, at an easy angle overhead, is, 
it would seem, too simple and useful a con- 
trivance to meet with the approbation of our 
large railway companies ; but if the chairman 
of directors were to turn driver for a week 
in winter, he might possibly be convinced 
of the utility of other boards besides that 
over which he presides. 

It is not so much comfort, however, as 
safety that is desired ; and, until we introduce 
a better system of signals than the one at 
present in use, this desirable. object can 
never be attained. The late deplorable acci- 
dent at Church Fenton, when the lives of 
several passengers were sacrificed to the 
carelessness of a lad of fifteen, is sufficient to 
show the faultiness of the present economy. 
The plan at present in use we all know is, 
that a driver shall assume everything to be 
right until he is told by signal that it is 
wrong, thus virtually placing his life and the 
lives of the public in the hands of the signal- 
man. What I would suggest is, that the 


driver shall assume everything to be wrong 
until he is told by signal that- everything 
is right ; thus allowing the public to have 
the vigilance of two men in the place 


of one as a guarantee for their protection. 
For the sake of example, let us imagine an 
express train starting from King’s Cross 
down the Great Northern. On approaching 
Colney Hatch station, the driver sees the 
signal for him to stop—the danger signal, in 
fact, exhibited. He sounds his whistle inter- 
rogatively, and immediately the signal is 
changed into one which signifies all right ; 
and, without pausing on his journey, he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the signal- 
man is at his post and attending to his duty. 
Should there be no alteration made in the 
signal, his alternative would of course be to 
stop ; and, if it should appear that this arose 
from the inattention of the signal-man, the 
fact might be reported to head-quarters, 
The passengers in the train would know at 
the same time that the driver is attending to 
his duty. 

That the greatest number of accidents 
arise from the neglect of the signal-man, and 
not of the driver, anyone who reads the 
statistics of these occurrences may satisfy 
himself. That they occur in too many in- 
stances from a false economy on the part of 
the railway companies. The plan I have pro- 
posed, then, of what might be termed affirma- 
tive signalling, will not only be acceptable to 
the companies for its economy—for then, with 
the experience of the driver to fall back 
upon, they may safely entrust the signal to 
boys—but will satisfy the public that their 
safety is not entrusted solely to the vigilance 
of one individual, 
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Ir is a dreary evening; 
The shadows rise and fall; 
With strange and ghostly changes, 
They flicker on the wall. 


Make the charred logs burn brighter ; 
I will show you, by their blaze, 
The half-forgotten record 
Of bygone things and days. 


Bring here the ancient volume ; 
The clasp is old and worn, 

The gold is dim and tarnished, 
And the faded leaves are torn. 


The dust has gathered on it— 
There are so few who care 
To read what Time has written 
Of joy and sorrow there. 


Look at the first fair pages ; 
Yes,—I remember all : 

The joys now seem so trivial, 
The griefs so poor and small. 


Let us read the dreams of glory 
That childish fancy made; 

Turn to the next few pages, 
And see how soon they fade. 


Here, where still waiting, dreaming, 
For some ideal Life, 

The young heart all unconscious 
Had entered on the strife, 


See how the page is blotted. 
What—could those tears be mine ? 
How coolly I can read you, 
Each blurred and trembling line. 


Now I can reason calmly, 
And looking back again, 

Can see divinest meaning 
Threading each separate pain. 


Here strong resolve—how broken, 
Rash hope, and foolish fear, 

And prayers, which God in pity 
Refused to grant or hear. 

Nay—I will turn the pages 
To where the tale is told 

Of how a dawn diviner 
Flushed the dark clouds with gold. 


And see, that light has gilded 
The story—nor shall set, 

And, though in mist and shadow, 
You know I see it yet; 

Here —well, it does not matter, 
I promised to read all; 

I know not why I falter, 
Or why my tears should fall ; 


You see each grief is noted ; 
Yet it was better so— 

I can rejoice to-day—the pain 
Was over, long ago, 


I read—my voice is failing, 
But you can understand 

How the heart beat that guided 
This weak and trembling hand, 
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Pass over that long struggle, 
Read where the comfort came, 

And when the first is written 
Within the book your name. 


true. But I hardly feel the shepherd’s 
fingers, when he eases me of my hot and 
heavy coat; while you—get away with you, 
you peevish, cruek crow! Help, brother 
sheep! Toarms! Down with the crow!” 
Nations are flocks of sheep; and rulers 
should be shepherds and not crows ; for the 
{taxation to which a people consents volun- 
|tarily, is iegitimate in the strictest sense. 
The first French Revolution was brought 
about very much in order to obtain the mas- 
tery over certain taxes,—aides, tailles, gabelle, 
capitation, main-mortes, droits, féodaux, cor- 
vées seigneuriales, and half-a-hundred other 
abominations. But people have willingly 
submitted to be taxed for the supply of 
acknowledged conveniences—sometimes even 
for the gratitication of favourite and popular 
pleasures and indulgences. Never are taxes 
more readily paid than for common safety. 
When a leaky vessel threatens to founder, 
the despairing passenger will tax himself to 
the whole amount of his worldly goods, 
which he throws overboard, to lighten the 
ship. When an invader menaces to destroy 
households with fire, sword, aud insult worse 
than death, the householder volunteers his 
tously, is a scourge and a curse. Nor is| utmost personal tax, his life even, to ward off 
it the mere gross amount of taxation which | the danger. Taxation, resolved to its primary 
constitutes the crushing or the well-applied | intention and meaning, is the price of the 
impost, As, in the body corporeal, there are | protection afforded by the State to the goods 
spots where a slight touch will cause acute|of the tax-payer, comprising in the term 
pain; others, where a ruder brush will) “goods” his honour, his family, and his safe 
tickle ; and others, where a gentle blow or | existence. He who has most to be protected, 
pressure will scarcely have the effect of | is reasonably called on to pay the highest 
awakening attention ;—so, in the body politic, | price for the security he enjoys; that is, 
the hand of the tax-gatherer will hardly be |taxes should be levied according to value. 
felt here; will meet with no resistance | All have something to be protected in time 
there ; while, elsewhere, its application will| of need, even if they are inmates of a Union 
cause fearful convulsions. A heavy hair-| House or homeless beggars in a strange city; 
powder tax is truly comical, when we think | for they have themselves. Patents of nobility, 
of tall footmen strutting proudly, because a} privileged immunities, or the usurped con- 
little white dust has been sprinkled on their | verson of a temporary into a perpetual and 
heads without regard to expense,—especially | hereditary freedom from state imposts, can 
as we powder our babies, free. A moderate| be no just ground for exemption from the 
tax on private pleasure-carriages or show| pzyment of taxes. Unequal taxation has 
saddle-horses, will cause no complaint ; be-| proved itself sufficiently volcanic to cause 
cause persons who complained of such a|death-dealing earthquakes in the social 
trifling addition to their outgoings, would | world, and to upset thrones and dynasties. 
convict themselves of living beyond their; The power of taxation, for evil, stands 
means, and of indulging in a luxury to which | confessed ; can it be made equally potent for 
they had no right. But a salt-tax has fur-j good? Is it possible that a fair assignment 
nished the incidents of many a tragic drama, | of taxes over the surface of a country, and 
—from sudden assassinations which have|the just employment of the amount collected, 
struck its collectors like a thunderbolt, to} should act as a bond of union, a spreader of 
the slow but inevitable death from wasting, | peace, and an insurer of tranquillity, to the 
atrophy, and intestine pests, to which are | same degree that bad taxation is dangerous 
condemned the pitiable victims who are|and explosive in its tendency? May that 
debarred from that necessary of human life. | little-understood specific, Tax, be made to 
“ Away with you! You hurt me,” said| work medicinally with as great healing virtue 
the sheep to the crow, who was pulling afew | as the history of the last century records it 
flocks of wool to line his nest. |to have acted virulently as a poison? The 
“What affectation !”” answered the crow. | problem is a noble one to solve, 
“You let the shepherd shear you bare,! The recent awful inundations in France 
without saying a word; and you make a|have only fanned the flames of, instead 
great fuss, when I only pluck a handfull.” of extinguishing, a controversy which has 
“Granted,” rejoined the sheep. “It is'been discussed with gradually increasing 


Again it comes, and oft’ner 
Linked, as it now must be, 

With all the joy or sorrow 
That Life may bring to me. 


So all the rest—you know it: 
Now shut the clasp again, 
And put aside the record 
Of bygone hours of pain. ! 





The dust shall gather on it, 
I will not read it more :— 
Give me your hand—what was it 
We were talking of before ? 


I know not why—but tell me 
Of something gay and bright. 
It is strange—my heart is heavy, 

And my eyes are dim to-night. 





TAXES. 


TAXATION is one of the fundamental pivots 
of all legislation and government. The ruler 
who taxes well and wisely, is a blessing to 
his people ; the tyrant who taxes iniqui- 
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energy for some time past. Fourier, if he quanity Gun come tiene post; Fourler, if he dial 
not actually hatch, foster-fathered an idea 
which he called Garantisme. But no one 
gives a fair hearing to any proposition coming 
from Fourier. Since then, Emile de Girardin, 
the editor of La Presse newspaper, has 
worked the scheme, agitating and keeping it 
continually before the public with the ability 
he is so well known to possess. His grand 
project is no less than to engraft a general 
assurance on the national taxation, and to 
transform the payment of taxes into an 
assurance payment. The State would insure 
every individual against loss by fire, flood, or 
storm. The vastness of the undertaking 
frightens many ; but independent of mundane 
motives, there is a party, comprising a certain 
sect of religionists, who regard the inunda- 
tion as a penance inflicted by the immediate 
hand of Heaven, in punishment for national 
sins of commission and omission, and that the 
duty of inundated France is to bow her head 
in penitent submission, reform her conduct, 
correct her moraland religious delinquencies, | 
leaving the palliatives and the remedies of| 
the evils to be tended by the Power which 
has inflicted it. 
social prudence has been put forward in} 
times of cholera, epidemics, malaria fever 


curable by drainage, in cases of apoplectic| 
sudden death, of preventible accidents by sea | 
and land, and of the whole class of events | 


that are swept into the grand category of 
public and of private judgments. Persons 
who entertain such views as these relative to 
divine and human providence, rarely advocate | 
sweeping reforms, 

Does anybody like to be taxed, as there} 
are exceptional individuals who like to be | 
despised? The Times is evidence that there | 
are people who do. To such, De Girardin’s | 
scheme must be doubly welcome, from its 
combining the useful with the sweet. But it| 
also involves a radical reform,—no less than 
utter abolition of the present confusion of 
taxes which, he says, not without reason, is a 
monstrous promiscuity of systems that 
exclude each other—a legal falsehood—a 
jumble of fiscal tyranny. Taxes are now 
assessed, sometimes on capital, sometimes on 
income ; sometimes on the person, and some- 
times on the thing; on the production and on 
the consumption—on the raw material and 
on the manufactured article, and are paid in 
money and in kind. All which discordant 
elements of a nation’s revenue cry aloud for 
a reform, whose consequence would be the 
suppression of inequitable taxation, the esta- 
blishment of a sole and unique tax, and the 
transformation of compulsory assessment into 
a voluntary assurance-payment. But how ? 

Thus: first,—for general principles. A tax 
ought to be no more than the contribution 
which every member of civilised society 
brings, that he may participate in the benefits 
of that civilisation, It ought to be propor- 
tioned to the advantages reaped by the con- 
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The same disparagement of | 


tributor. jtributor. Its object is to spread general object is to spread general 
welfare, and not to protect luxury. 

In fixing the revenue of a nation, regard 
must be had both to the necessities of the 
state and the necessities of the citizen. The 
real wants of the people must not be curtailed 
to supply the imaginary wants of the state, 
The list of imaginary wants includes the 
things demanded by the passions and weak- 
nesses of the individuals who govern, the 
charm of extraordinary projects, the diseased 
hankering after vain glory, and a certain 
weakness in resisting capricious fancies. The 
public revenue should be measured not by 
what a people is able to give, but by what it 
ought to be called upon to give. Taxes are 
not a burden imposed by strength on weak- 
| nes for government is not founded on the 

right of conquest as its leading principle. 
In such a case, the sovereign would be re- 
|garded as the common enemy of society ; 
the strongest would defend themselves from 
taxation as well as they could, while the weak 
would submit to be crushed without resist- 
ance; and in the end, the rich and powerful 
would shift the whole weight from their own 
shoulders to those of the poor. Such a con- 
summation hardly accords with the idea of a 
|paternal government constitutionally con- 
ducted, where the monarch is raised above 
every one else, for the sake of the universal 
happiness of the nation. 

A country is never utterly without re- 
sources ; the great point is to search for them 
| where they actually exist, and not where 
they are not to be found. ‘Taxpayers are 
subscribers to, and shareholders in, a national 
undertaking ; and they are entitled to a 
‘dividend of "benefits, in proportion to the 
number of shares they pay for. 
| The levying of taxes may be compared to 
the action of the sun, which absorbs the mists 
from the earth, in order to distribute them 
afterwards in the form of rain on every spot 
which has need of water to render it fruitful, 
When this restitution is performed with re- 
gularity, fertility is the consequence; but 
when the heavens, in their anger, shower 
down the vapours they have imbibed in con- 
centrated tempests and local waterspouts, 
the germs of reproduction are destroyed, and 
barrenness is the result ; for too much rain 
is given to some, while " others languish for 
the want of a sufliciency. Nevertheless, 
whatever may have been the beneficent, or 
the destructive action of the atmosphere, the 
same quantity of moisture has almost always 
been drawn from and restored to the earth. 
It is the distribution only which makes the 
difference. When equitable and regular, it 
creates abundance ; when scanty and partial, 
it induces dearth. If the sums annually 
levied on the mass of a population are devoted 
to unproductive uses—such as the foundation 
|of serviceless offices, the raising of sterile 
monuments, the maintenance in the midst of 
peace of a more expensive army than that 
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which conquered at Austerlitz—taxation | necessarily a diversity of impost ; so that tax 
becomes a crushing burden. It exhausts the/ will not do, setting every other objection 








country; for it takes away money without | 
ever giving back money’s worth. But if, on 
the contrary, fiscal resources are employed 
in the creation of new elements of produc- 
tiveness, in re-establishing the equilibrium 
of wealth, in destroying poverty by unre- 
mitting and profitable employment of labour, 
then certainly the payment of taxes is the 
best investment that a patriotic citizen can 
make, 

Taxation as it is, considered relatively to | 
itself, has the unequal strength of living 
horses; which varies according to country, 
age, breed, health, and nutriment. Taxa- 
tion, as it ought to be, should have the 
a force of the standard steam-horse 

y which steam-power is estimated, which 
is constantly and universally the same, 
without the distinction of English or French, 
European or American. As soon as taxa- 
tion—that is, what Monsieur de Girardin 
understands by taxation,—is adopted by one 
country on a proper basis (the prophecy is 
not so bold as it looks), it will be succes- 
sively and immediately welcomed by all ;| 
for, to all, and to each, its advantages will | 
be manifest. The unit of strength already 
exists—namely, the one-horse steam-power ; 
the unit of the rail is also spreading; the | 
units of coins and measures have only a feeble 
and final effort to make, in order to pass from | 
the condition of a general desideratum to | 
the rank of an accomplished fact, in spite of 
the Committee of London Bankers, who | 
weigh a national benefit against their own 
convenience, and find it wanting. The unit 
of taxation will be the crowning pinnacle of | 
the grand edifice erected to Peace and 
Liberty. Unity of taxation isthe means of | 
dispersing the industrial and commercial com- | 
plications which are assumed to be inextri-| 
cable. Everything is simplified. The tight 
knot in that tangled skein which is styled 
free-exchange, is united of itself. Artificial 
inequalities fall to their level; natural ine- 
qualities are the only ones that survive. Su- 
periority ceases to be relative by becoming 
absolute. There ought to be but one sole 
tax, everywhere the same, and so mathemati- 
cally just that in fact it is obligatory, though 
in right it is voluntary. 

And so runs on our high-mettled racer. 
Some of the preceding heats are rather sharp. 
For want of training, we require a moment's 
breathing time. It cannot be denied that 
the editor of La Presse is a rattling literary 
pugilist, who renders the service of a bottle- 
holder far from superfluous between the 
rounds, But time is up; let us at it again. 

One tax, without exception or reservation ! 
What a holiday for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! And’a tax on what? On con- 
sumption, on income, or on capital? The 
taxing of articles of consumption is the 
Opposite pole to unity of impost, for it is 








aside. A tax on income is equally objection- 
able, from the innumerable forms into which 
income varies; it may be the amount of 
annual profits made, of wages earned, or of 
interest paid by invested capital. The in- 
comes derived from commerce, banking, 
agriculture, the arts, the sciences, and indus- 
trial labour, are essentially variable and un- 
seizable. Many a man may gain ten thousand 
francs one year, to lose twenty thousand the 
following ; many a vineyard which gives this 
year six thousand francs worth of wine shall 
cost next season for its culture three thousand 
francs more than its produce; many an 
artisan may work three hundred days in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-six who will 
not work a hundred in ‘fifty-seven. The 
porter, the cabman, the merchant, the portrait 
painter, thesurgeon, the barrister, the attorney, 
the auctioneer—in short, whoever exercises 
any calling, profession, or trade, is unable to 
say what will be his salary, his gains, or his 
—_ at the expiration of the twelvemonth. 

ven in the same calling there are inequalities, 
A farm-labourer may be boarded in the house, 
or may have to board himself. Peter is an 
out-door journeyman, without board; he 
earns six hundred francs. James is a servant, 
well fed in doors, with three hundred francs 
wages. How will you manage to establish 
the quantity of tax which Peter ought to pay 
as compared with James? Will you esti- 
mate the board? Ifso, on what basis? No; 
an income-tax is out of the question, if you 
want to combine simplicity with justice. An 
income-tax may be compared to a shifting 
sand, on which you attempt to construct a 
jetty or a harbour. It is a basis deficient in 
the primary condition of every solid founda- 
tion—namely, in fixity. 

M. de Girardin’s tax is the antipodes of an 
income-tax ; he calls for a tax on capital. A 
capital tax is the egg of Christopher Colum- 
bus ; it is the pyramid seated on its base, 
consolidating itself by its own weight ; it is 
the torrent which digs its own bed, and raises 
a dike against its own inundations ; it is a 
revolution without insurgents ; it is progress 
without disturbance; it is motion without 
collision ; in short, it is ideal simplicity and 
legislative verity. 

Take capital as the basis of your taxation— 
instantly, locked-up capital begins to circu- 
late ; the capital which slept awakes; the 
capital employed redoubles its efforts and 
stimulates credit. Capital can no longer 
remain idle and unproductive for a single 
instant, without paying the penalty of suffering 
diminution of its sum. It is condemned to 
forced activity. Timid capital takes courage ; 
for, the tax on capital being the same, 
whether it produces three or six per cent., 
capital, by the first of natural laws—the law 
of self-preservation—will strive to obtain the 
highest interest possible. Instead of burying 
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itself passively in the earth, which is the|in order to buy into the public funds when- 
destiny of capital in retirement, it will|ever they are low. In the case, then, of Mr. 
struggle forward into active life and open for | Close, taxation is voluntary, while it is com- 
itself a fresh career. Land will lose its| pulsory for Smite in the same ratio. 
pote as a subject of investment, and will| The new impost ought to be the assurance 
restored to the cultivator, who uses it as| paid by all who possess anything, to insure 
his tool, his machinery, his factory establish-| themselves against every risk that can dis- 
ment for the production of marketable and|turb their possession or their enjoyment. 
useful articles. But now, as it is, every day| Among the highest of these risks may be 
reveals a new vice and a new inequality in| reckoned, amongst continental nations, the 
the actual system of multiple taxation ; it is| disasters caused by revolutions. But revo- 
an old state vessel, a worn-out lord mayor's|lutions will be utterly prevented by the 
barge, whose hull leaks from stem to stern,| elevation of government to the rank of a 
and which sets the caulkers at defiance. Aj vast general and mutual Assurance Office. 
tax on capital allows no privilege to idle | Did you ever know the persons insured by a 
capital. By treating it as if it were produc-|company to annul the statutes which were 
tive, it compels it to become so. An incomes|their common guarantee? Did you ever 
tax restrains like a bit ; a capital-tax urge-|know the fundholders of a state to destroy 
like a spur. An income-tax is arbitrary ; a|the records of the public debt? Did you 
capital-tax is absolute and positive. Which|ever know a pawnbroker to burn a pledge, 
of these taxes is the one to be preferred? If}ora lender on mortgage to call for the can- 
the question were put to that portion of the | celling and suppression of mortgages ? 
community whose only means of existence is} Taxes, as they exist, encourage fraud ; the 
their daily labour or their daily wage, nine-| proposed capital tax would suppress fraud. It 
tenths of them would unhesitatingly answer, | places the tax-payer, or the assured party, 
“ A capital-tax.” A capital-tax isa voluntary | urges M. Girardin, in constant equilibrium 
tax. between two equal interests; he would be 
For what is taxation, and what ought it to | tempted to estimate his fortune too low, if it 
be? A tax is, and ought to be, nothing else| were not also his interest to value it above 
than an assurance paid by all the members of | the mark. Does the proprietor who insures 
a society called the Nation, in order to insure | his house against fire, or the shipowner who 
the full enjoyment of their rights, the|insures against the risk of loss at sea, con- 








effectual protection of their interests, and the | sider the premiums he pays in the light of a 
exercise of their faculties. Taxes ought to|tax? No; he pays an assurance; and the 
be paid like the money which insures a| benefit he expects to derive from it is the 
vessel against shipwreck, a house against fire,| reason which induces him to take the step. 
a field against hail,a herd against epidemic | The peculiarity of a tax is that it is forced from 
disease, a widow or an orphan against indi-|the payer; the peculiarity of assurance is, 
gence—that is, voluntarily. The transforma-|that itis a voluntary payment. The charac- 


tion of taxes into assurance, or voluntary | teristic of assurance is to be levied on capital 
taxation, is the idea destined to regenerate |—of taxes, to be levied on income. What 
the old world, which now has a bayonet as|do you do when you insure your mansion, 
the axis on which it turns, with Want andj your furniture, or your yacht? You declare 
Luxury for the poles. | their value, and you certify its amount by 
At first sight, many people might be in-| every means that can give your declaration 
clined to think that such a thing as a volun-|the highest degree of exactitude. If you 
tary tax is an imaginary supposition. But,| value them at less than they are worth, you 
instead of that, under the present state of|pay a lower premium ; but also, in case of 
things, taxes which are compulsory for the | accident, will you be entitled to a smaller 
poor, are in a great measure voluntary for the | indemnity. These two composite considera- 
rich, as the following example will show. tions act in combination to make you state a 
Smite is a blacksmith, earning four shillings | sincere and exact estimate. 
a day ; but he is without work for three out} An assurance office does not ask what rent 
of the twelve months, and so earns only| your house brings you in, but what it is 
forty or fifty pounds a-year. To exercise| worth ; not what your furniture cost to buy, 
his craft, he is obliged to expend a consider-| but what it would fetch if sold; not what 
able amount of strength, which he must| would be the profit from your cargo on its 
restore under pain of falling ill. He is abso-| arrival, but what it was valued at when the 
lutely compelled to eat and drink in propor-| ship left port. Assurance is not fixed accord- 
tion to his expenditure of corporeal force.|ing to income ; it is levied according to the 
Consequently, at the end of the year, when | value of an object at the moment when the 
the revenue has taken eight or nine pounds’ )assurance is effected. The unity of assur- 
worth of taxes out of his fifty pounds of wage, }ance is capital. Always and everywhere a 
he has nothing left, or next to nothing. thousand francs are a thousand francs ; but 
Mr. Close is a miser, whose father left|a thousand francs do not produce the same 
him some four or five hundred a-year, of|income everywhere and always. When 
which he only spends a pound or two a-week, ! taxation is tranformed into assurance, it 
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ought to accept the same basis. The basis| For a moment the Father raised his eyes and 
of assurance is capital. Finally—as far as|smiled approval. “And six wax candles to 
the present journal is concerned—the un-|the shrine of Saint Boosé,” he added, as if to 
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popularity of power is put an end to. Power 
becomes popular, because it has become 
tutelary. Every disastrous accident attaches 
the people more firmly to it, just as every 
fire which breaks out in a county increases 
the number of insurances effected. 

We have only to add that the above doc- 
trines are not put forth by their apostles 
with the slightest consciousness or suspicion 
that they ure dreams, but that they are 
serious plans that merit to be carried into 
effect. If you doubt our assertion, read 
L’Imp6t, by Emile de Girardin, or look at 
La Presse once or twice a-week. 

SIR CARIBERT OF THE LEAF. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Tue old Marquis de Mont-Chery sat in his 
chair of state after a dinner in the great hall, 
on the fourth of May, in the year of grace 
one thousand five hundred and eighteen. | 
Two gentlemen of his suite stood behind him 
motionless and silent, An aged lady, deep 


‘it was impossible to resist. 


satisfy the marquis’s mind that the fault, 
whatever it was, was atoned for. 

* But you shouldn’t have killed the man,” 
kindly replied the marquis. “Nay, I am not 
angry,” he added, when he saw Sir Caribert 
about to speak ; “if those people will come 
between us and the chace, it is right they 
should take the chance of what they merit. 
You are strong of arm, Sir Caribert of the 
Leaf, quick of eye, firm of heart. You are 
going to the courtof France. Love the king—” 

“ And nobody else,” said the marchioness, 
feebly. “There were bright eyes in the Palais 
des Tournelles when I was there, and win- 
ning smiles, and wicked laughs, and flowing 
beards, and such beautiful moustachios, which 
I’ve missed a 
bead ! Father Aubert, must I begin again ?” 

“Sir Caribert will not have so much diffi- 
culty as you experienced in resisting the 
beards and moustachios, Madame la Mar- 
quise,” said the marquis, bitterly. 

“There was the gay and clever Louise de 








buried in velvet, and bearing on her head a! Perigord,” continued the lady, “the fairest 
pyramid of muslin, of which the apex nearly |maiden in the Marais, and her brother, the 
reached the beams of the celebrated roof, sat | Chevalier de Latton, the best tilter in France. 
at his side. She might have passed for a She sang the sweetest songs ; and when he 
piece of excellent workmanship in wax, if the | sage ie never ~— ae Pires a. — 
artist had been able to give her a more|I’ve dropt again! Father Aubert, what’s 
natural and human anemia ; but, as it was, | “ i hs —_ ee —— Te wf 
it was evident that she was only the Mar- our ladyship advises well,” said the o 
chioness of Mont-Chery, mumbling a number | man, though a little confused in the objects 
beads of her cusniy) ‘Nos the tible'stood| “Aid nobody else's" again chimed in the 
eads of her rosary. Near the table stoo 8, again ¢ 
Father Aubert, bowed into the shape of a,|marchioness. “Oh! that Due de Mont-Guyon! 
half-moon, the illuminated portion being it a = “adn ee a 
represented by the bald head; and kneeling | but he would have won the ae of an icic m 
in front—one knee on a small footstool, and|Such whispers! such looks! such sighs! 
both his hands clasped in the old Marquis’s | If people will be so irresistible, is it any fault 
shaking palms—was a young man of wwe |S vy at Whereupon she passed three or 
and-twenty years of age, handsome as a ge at Se tees saseeanlbacacau 
dream,—dark hair, broad shoulders, elegant id on =r pny ce. > 4 ae eee ae 
had two of them=c0 deep, 20. beantiful, so| wife. « You are but the youngest of my house 
iad two of them—so deep, so beautiful, so | wife. “ You are ung , 
noble in their expression, that Phidias, Praxi- I wish it had been otherwise, and that I had 
teles, Titian—in fact, he would have made| waited ten years before I married your 


his fortune as a model for Adonis, or a young | mother. 
Apollo, in boots and riding hose. For the 
youth was evidently prepared for a journey. | 
His spurs were long, his sword was heavy, 
the leathern bag he wore at his side bulged 
out into a perfect ball and gave evidence | 
that he was well furnished with coin. In 
short, he was an accomplished cavalier, ready 
to fight his enemies or to pay his friends, and 
was on the eve of leaving his paternal halls 
to enter upon the world. 

“Sir Caribert of the Leaf,’ said the old 
man, “ Have you made your peace with the 
Church 1” 

“Forty masses for his repose, a thousand 
Ave Marias, and five hundred paternosters ; | 
a cottage to the widow, and place of under- | 
groom tothe eldest son,” replied the young man. 








You would then have been my 
eldest child, and have borne the honour of 
my name ; for the vicompte, as I remember, 
is exactly ten years your senior, and we might 
have calculated exactly. But, farewell! you 
will make a higher name than your brother’s, 
and come back to us rich in fortune and 
fame.” The old man bent forward and kissed 
the youth’s brow. 

“ Me, too,” said the mother, “kiss me, my 
Caribert. Beware of love, my son,—marry 
as I did, and it will trouble you no more. 
Ha! you stand before me like the Chevalier 
de Luson—no, like the Duc de Mont-Guyon. 
—I don’t know who you are like; but you 
are very beautiful. Farewell !—and let us 
hear how you prosper in the great city of 
Paris. There, Father Caribert, I’ve dropt 
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my rosary altogether!—I knew I should the same hour, and were received very 
never get through them all.” | graciously by his most Christian majesty the 
While Sir Caribert of the Leaf is pursuing | chivalrous Francis the First. 
his way towards the capital, mounted onhis| “By St. Denis’s nostrils!” (they had curi- 
good steed—Rouge Dragon—and skirting the | ous oaths in those days ;) said the king, “both 
beautiful banks of the Loire, where his; knight and maiden were wise to keep out of 
father’s castle was situated, it chanced that, | Sir Caribert’s way.” 
on this same cloudless fourth of May, two lit- | “If they wish to avoid having their toes 
ters, sumptuously fitted up, were waiting inthe | trod on by a country lout,” said the Compte 
court-yard of the great Chateau de Guernon on | de Saint Marceau, who, in the absence of the 
the Marne. Fifty men-at-arms, the guards of | Fool, filled the office of merryman of the court. 
these litters, sat motionless on their horses,| “Maidens may do as they like,” said the 
leaning on their spears, and waiting the| Vidame of Bugency. “I will not yielda 
approach of the two ladies whom they were | step.” He touched the handle of his sword 
to accompany to the court. In the hall |as he spoke, and then twirled his moustache, 
Herminie d’Evreux was kneeling on the|He was the bully of the royal circle; and 
cushion before her father, who held her hands | looked round with a threatening frown. 
in his, and bestowed his blessing, which was; “ Poor Chevalier de Mont-Chery!” said 
sometimes interrupted by his tears. | Francis, with a laugh. “TI see two combats 
“You are young, Herminie,” he said, “and | at least await him, one in repartee with Saint 
very timid. You are too bashful for a/| Marceau, and one with more dangerous arms 
daughter of my house, and heiress of all my | with Bugengy.” 
lands; but I would rather see the rose of| “It depends, your majesty, on which of us 
modesty on a maiden’s cheek than the flush he encounters first,” replied the duellist with 
of pride ; or, what will never happen to my |a grin; “if he begins with me, Saint Marceau 
Herminie, the blush of shame. Take her,| may spare his breath, unless to pronounce 
sister mine,” he said, when the words of his funeral oration.” 
benediction were uttered,“ take her, Duchess} “{But here he comes,” said Francis, “ fresh 
of Vaugrimant—be her guardian, her mother, | from the presence of the queen. Have you 
her angel in the court, and bring her back to} lost anything, Sir Caribert? You seem in 
me as pure, as good, as loving as she is now. | search of something.” 
Herminie d’Evreux, remember that the! “Of his wit,” suggested Saint Marceau ina 
hofiour of our house and the happiness of! whisper. 
“Of his courage!” muttered Bugengy, 
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your father are both in your hands.” Pale} 
th emotion, trembling with fear, Herminie | almost audibly. 


was on the point of sinking at her father’s! “<A dog, your majesty ! a beautiful Italian 
feet. But the Duchess of Vaugrimant step-!¢:>yvhound belonging to one of the maids of 
ped forward and put her arm round her waist,| honour. Has it, by good fortune, wandered 
“Come daughter,” she said, “niece no longer | into this hall ?” 

—trust to me. You have but one fanlt—but it| “Why should you think we should notice 
is almost a virtue—you are too diffident, too! the foul animal you describe?” inquired 
subdued. Stand up,and quail not before king Saint Marceau, laying a foundation for an 
or noble! You have beauty enough to make | extempore retort. 

you an empress ; you have birth andancestry| Sir Caribert eyed him, and saw a look of 
enough to make you chief of the court. Jf expectant triumph. The courtiers were 
you were old and charmless as I am—” | listening for his answer. 

“Charmless? Oh, aunt! if I could curt- | “I thought you might study the dog, to 
sey as you do; oh, aunt! if I could speak,' learn how to take a whipping,” said Sir 
and sing, and walk, and threaten, and /|Caribert, with a frown; “the lesson might 
command ; but I can do nothing—nothing | be useful, and not long of being needed.” 

but shake and tremble;—oh! might [| “You teach dogs manners, then ?” inter- 
stay at home!” But the father waved his) posed Bugengy. 

hand; the duchess assisted the agitated girl| “Ay: puppies, too, when they require it.” 


across the great hall, and down the front 
ateps, and into the litter, lined with such 
beautiful pink silk and ornamented with such 
a lovely window of real glass. Her favourite 
little dog was placed upon her knee—she 
kissed it as if for consolation; and the word 
was given for Paris. The cavalcade started 
off ; and while Sir Caribert of the Leaf dis- 
mounted that night and sought the accom- 
modation of a hostelry at Fontainbleau, the 
Duchess of. Vaugrimant and her charming 
charge obtained the hospitality of the Senes- 
chal of Conlammiers,and both parties crossed 
over to the Marais on the following day, at 


The king clapped his hands, 
| “The clown has beat the wit—the fresh- 
| ling has cowed the swordsman !” 

“That is to be seen,” said Bugency, with a 
'smile. “ Your name is, I believe, Sir Cariberté 
|of the Leaf. With his majesty’s permission, 
(I shall have great satisfaction in stripping 
your bough, and seeing whether you have 
| greatest resemblance to the oak, or, as I guess 

from your trembling, to the aspen.” 

“If I tremble, ‘tis with impatience to 
trample on a knave. There !”—with his glove, 
| held lightly in his hand, he tapped the cheek 
of the astonished Bugency. 
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There was silence in the circle. Francis | he may be going to horsewhip rou before he 
measures swords with Bugengy ?” 

I have said they had curious oaths in those 
days; they had excellent wit, too, and a great 
deal of gentlemanly feeling. 


himself was taken by surprise. 

“Tis too late to interpose,” he said. 

Bugengy made a deep bow to the king, and 
left the hall. 

“You are master of your fence, I trust,” 
said Francis, good-naturedly, to Sir Caribert. 
“Tis a pity you quarrelled so soon; in a 
week you would have learned who your 
enemy is, and would have avoided him if you 
could—” 

“Not so,” replied the youth; “if I’ had 
known ten minutes ago, as now I know, that 
he is Bugengy, the deftest sword-buckler in 
France, | should have spared my glove and 
marked his face with my hand. But the 
Lady Herminie,” he added, “has lost her 
Veuus, and is inconsolable ; I must restore it 
to her arms before I prepare Bugengy for his 
confessor—and when [ have done both,” he 
added, with a glance round the room, “I 
have still an account to settle with a jester, 
who seemed to challenge me to try my skill, 
but I see him not ; great wits jump, we are 
told—they sometimes also run.” 

He left the hall in search of Herminie’s 
greyhound. 

“By Clovis’s thumbs!” cried the king— 
(they had curious oaths, I repeat, in those 
days)—“this young kestrel will fly at high 
game if Bugency doesn’t clip his wings. Mean- 
while, gentlemen, get ready, for the duel will 
take place in the tilt-yard at three of the 
clock, and it is now half-past two.” 

“Ts it to the death ?” inquired the Bishop 
of Aigos Potamos, who lived a long way from 
his diocese. 

The king made a motion with his head. 

“T am sorry for it,” said the bishop, “for 
if it had merely been a skirmish till blood- 
flow, I should like to have seen Bugengy 
trounce this countryman.” 

“ He'll do it at the third lunge—for twenty 
roubles !” cried Beauvillon. 

“Done! not till the sixth ; for the bump- 
kin is long in the arm and active in limb,” 
replied Vascon de Bere, and took the bet. 

“A golden goblet to-night at supper,” cried 
the king, “to the lord who shall write the 
best epitaph on Sir Cuthbert of the Leaf—” 
| _ “Tis mine, your majesty, already,” said 

Leonard de la Fosse ; “1 thought of it while 
Bugengy was making his bow. 

“ Here lies Sir Caribert the vain, 
By quarrelsome Bugengy slain ; 
One wounded with his pointed word, 
And t’other with his pointed sword,” 

“ Admirable! bravo! You shall have the 

cup,” said Francis, enraptured. 
_ “And a cap, too, my good fellow !” chimed 
in Saint Marceau, who had ventured to 
resume his place ; “aye, and bells to it be- 
sides, and a pretty bauble in your hand, and 
& parti-coloured coat to your back, for Tri- 
boulet has not chance—” 

“Hush! Saint Marceau,” said De la Fosse, 
“there’s Caribert coming ; and who knows but 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

“Anp Herminie ?” said the jovial Francis, 
three months after this adventure ; “has she 
recovered her spirits since the misadventure 
to her greyhound ?” 

“She disregards it entirely, your majesty,” 
replied Etienne Fitzyonne ; “nay, to show 
how little she values all the trouble taken 
for its recovery, it is supposed she has either 
hung it to an apple-tree in the orchard, by 
the ribbon of her waistband, or is starving it 
in some remote corner of her apartment. No 
one has seen it since it was so publicly 
restored by the happy man who found it.” 

“ And out of compliment to his endeavours 
to please her,” said the Chevalier des Ursins, 
“she keeps an English mastitf which tears 
down an ox when it wants a little refresh. 
ment, and has scattered dismay in the good 
city of Paris.” 

“ A strange damsel, who will always have 
her way,” said Charles de Beaupere, senten- 
tiously pursing his lips. 

“Ts that an extremely quiet, shy, modest 
young creature,” inquired Philibert Baron de 
Nancy, “whom I met at your majesty’s 
palace in the Marais last May, when that un- 
fortunate business happened between Sir 
Caribert of the Leaf and—and—I forget the 
poor man’s name—the swordsman—the chal- 
lenger—the bravo—” 

“Ha!” said Francis, putting his forefinger 
to his brow. “What was the poor man’s 
uame? He was disarmed at the first pass, 
and slain before we could count ten—I wish 
I could remember who it was.” 

All the courtiers put their forefingers to 
their brows and tried to remember the name 
of the unfortunate man. 

“ A silved-hilted dagger,” cried the king, 
“to the man that tells me who it was that 
Sir Caribert of the Leaf exterminated the 
first day he came to court.” 

“Tt was Bugengy, if it please you,” ob- 
served the Vicompte de la Fosse. “I lost a 
silver flagon to your majesty for writing an 
epitaph on the wrong man.” 

“ As you shall certainly lose a silver dagger 
if you give us the wrong name of the de- 
funct,” replied the king. “But there was 
another—the fellow that used to make us 
laugh—whom Sir Caribert silenced after the 
duel. By St. Genevieve’s ankles!” (they had 
curious oaths, as I have said in those days) 
“JT marvel our memory is so bad!” 

“Saint Marceau you mean,” suggested the 
Chatelain de Montcoucy. “He is now in the 
Convent of the Cordéliers of Tours—they say 
very holy—engaged in writing the loves of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. When Sir 
Caribert sent to him the sword, still reeking, 
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with which he had expedited Bugengy, and | sistance with so much helplessness and shame, 
on a silver salver, held by his page, a pair of; Oh! three months of the Marais had driven 
beautiful steel scissors requesting the humour-| away the effects of seventeen years of the 
ist to take his choice, Saint Marceau said his| Marne. She had discarded her blushes and 
hair was already beginning to fall off, and he! her litter, and rode forth an Amazonian queen, 
preferred being clipped to being killed. So he! on steeds which the courtiers were afraid to 
is the Reverend Friar Joseph—and if poems| ride. She had dismissed her country taste, 
were miracles would be certain to be canon-|her lute, her flowers, her books of devotion 
ised.” | (beautifully emblazoned), and had taken up 
“You are over-flippant, sir,” said Francis, | with rackets; and the high dance ; and the 
pulling a long countenance, “in talking of;songs of the Troubadours. In short, she 
sacred things. The Bishop of Aigos Potamos | had sent away her graceful, timid, little Ita- 
—by the by, I hope yourlordship’sparishioners | lian greyhound, Venus, and taken to her 
are well 1—will put you to penance—” heart the English mastiff Luther. At her 
“Of what sort?” inquired the offending | side, walked, obedient, submissive, respectful, 
noble, looking humbly towards the prelate. | the acknowledged champion of the French 
“Why, he will make you listen to his ser- | nobility ; the tallest, the strongest, the most 
mons all through Lent,” said Aloys de Cha-} skilful of the chivalry of that strong and 
bannes. | chivalrous age, the Chevalier de Mont-Chery, 
“He will lend you his mule to ride when | commonly called Sir Caribert of the Leaf. If 
you are in a hurry to visit your lady,” said|}she looked, he obeyed her glance; if she 
Adrien de Cossé, ispoke, he was all ear; and she was always 
“He will make you play cards with him,” | looking and always speaking—his obedience 
said Hercule the young Duc de Mirecourt, | was incessant and his ears getting very long. 
showing an empty purse; “and keep the deal | Courtships were tremendous operations at 
in his own hands—the Pope himself couldn’t|that time. The lover was happy if in ten 
cheat more openly.” years he was allowed to touch his mistress’s 
“Enough, my lords,” said Francis, “re-| glove ; when he got possession of a tress it 
member we are the most Christian King—/ was generally getting grey ; and she seldom 
and, besides (in a low tone of voice) that his| smiled upon the most favoured of her adorers 
lordship of Aigos Potamos—I really hope | till she had lost a few of her teeth. And the 
that they have no dissent among them in that | hostility was immense. If the worshipper 
populous diocese—was so drunk last night, | admired a riband, it was thrown into the fire 
that he doesn’t know what you are saying.—|—if he praised a song, it was sung no more— 
Draw swords!” he added, suddenly, “and | if, as in the case of which I am the veracious 
stand on your guard! for here’s Herminie | chronicler, a favourite lap-dog was restored, 
D’Evreux and her companion of Satan, the|it was banished from her presence. It was, 
demoniacal English dog. How remarkably | in fact, a long engagement, in the most mili- 
like our brother Henry !” tary sense of the word, for the skirmishes 
A dog of the most preposterous ferocity of | were perpetual, and the animosity inappeas- 
aspect now walked sulkily up the hall. Itjable. ‘The lady moved up the Hall with the 
had a broad chest, strong legs, round head,| tread of an imperial goddess, curtsied to the 
sullen eyes, and wicked-looking ears. It had} royal Francis with a proud humility, which 
an expression of hunger in its watering mouth | asserted the superiority of the crown of 
when it came near a gentleman’s leg, most un- | youth and loveliness she bore upon her brow 
satisfactory for the proprietor of the leg to| to the golden ring which he had placed upon 
notice. And, altogether, it was so detestable | his head at Rheims ; and announced that the 
an animal, so dangerous and untameable | Queen and twelve maids of honour would be 
that the Bishop of Aigos Potamos had at|ready at ten of the clock that night, to re- 
once christened it Luther, who was at|ceive the Twelve Peers of Charlemagne, who 
that time summoned to appear before the | would be admitted to the Temple of Apollo 
Diet of Augsburg. If the gentlemen of|and entertained by Minerva (her majesty of 
France had been the assembled princes and | France), attended by the nine Muses and the 
prelates, before whom he was to appear, | three Graces. 
Luther couldn’t have displayed his teeth ina} “Of which last the Athenian Pallas has 
more menacing manner. However, he|chosen the loveliest for her messenger,” re- 
wouldn’t have had the redeeming charm of | plied the gallant Francis. 
havinga blue ribband round his neck, attached| He advanced a step, but suddenly stopped 
at the other end toa waist, so slim, so grace-| short, as he felt the breath of the long-toothed 
ful, so perfect in shape and proportion, that | German reformer upon his leg. 
it was evident it could only belong tothe} “If it were not for circumstances,” he 
beauty of the most beautiful Court of the|said, “over which we have no control, we 
world, the paragon of wits and graces ; of|should bestow the kiss of salutation on the 
strong miuds and sharp tongues; the dash-|cheek of the incomparable Agleia that 
ing, flashing, slashing Herminie D’Evreux,|cursed dog! have we no knight or gentle- 
whom we saw receiving her father’s bless-|man of our suite who will make an A’ Becket 
ing with so many tears, and her aunt’s as-|of the brute } But bear our message,” he 
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continued, “that at the hour named the horn for the abbey of Jerveaux the Joyous. And 
of Roncesvalles will be blown, and chivalry | curiosity was excited. The Muse of History 
will pay its devoirs to intellect and beauty.” | sent to pick up all the information she could ; 

A haughty curtsey, of a deeper formality | but, as always happens when she takes this 
than ever, was Herminie’s reply ; and, pull-j| trouble, the reports were dubious and con- 
ing Luther away from snifiing in a most fused. The Duchess of Vaugrimant —but 
menacing manner the fat calves of the Bishop| evidently without the knowledge of her 
of Aigos Potamos, the most graceful and | niece the Grace Agleia—asked if a confessor 
magnificent of the maidens of France slowly | had yet been sent to the afllicted ; and at 
retired, attended as before by the silent, ob-| length the pity of all the damsels in Paris was 
servant, but altogether neglected Sir Caribert called forth, when it was stated by the court 
of the Leaf. And that night who was the! physician that some unexpected sorrow, or, 
most noisy ?—who the most pert !—the most | more probably, a severe cold caught on the 
—O! must I say the word !—the most im-| night of the entertainment had settled upon 
pudent of the damsels who were all noisy—_| his throat, affected the nerves of his tongue, 
all pert—all impudent? But on this occa-|and that the gay and gallant Sir Caribert of 
sion it was remarked that, for a moment, the| the Leaf would inevitably be dumb for life ! 


attention of Sir Caribert of the Leaf, who | —be dumb in the midst of so much talk, 


was dressed like the young Roland, was paid | 
to the Muse of History ; for a moment his | 
eyes wandered from the Grace Agleia and | 
rested on the dark hair and sweet lips of| 
Clio ; nay, he laid aside his horn and danced | 
a stately dance with the fair Duchess of| 
Montmesnil, who wore a star upon her fore- 
head, and a pen enwreathed in her tresses, | 
and a volume (in pearls) upon the gorget of | 
her satin robe, and was, in all things, a 
tableau vivant of one of the chapters of 
Herodotus. A beautiful Clio! and if all} 


history was like neER—if the long-drawn pla- 
titudes of a Peninsular story could be irra- 
diated by such charming sayings—if a dull 


folio could be so glorified by sparkling sen- | 
tences—ah ! who wouldn’t be a student of the 
national annals, and prefer the dryest pages | 
of Henry or Carte to the novels of Walter | 
Scott or the plays of the divine Williams ? | 
The Grace Agleia might have been mistaken 
for her mythological sister Tisiphone, or her 
hideous cousin—many times removed—Me- 
dusa. Her glance fell upon Sir Caribert in 
the midst of a demi-volto, Was he turned 
to stone? Did he harden into lead? His 
limbs became rigid ; a faint smile which had | 
begun to make its appearance on his lips} 
committed suicide, by burying itself alive in 
a frightful wrinkle which convulsed his 
cheek. He paused—he stood still; he turned | 
slowly away, and left the Historic Muse in| 





without the power of adding a syllable to the 
stock !—be dumb with so many things left 
unsaid to the fair Herminie D’Evreux !—so 
many whispers still to be uttered as they 
paced along the galleries, or sat in the queen’s 
boudoir while the maids worked at the tam- 
bour, and the knights had the opportunity of 
speaking without a chance of being over- 
heard! Poor Caribert!—poor Chevalier de 
Mont-Chery! It was tootrue. His throat 
muscles were paralysed, and he could utter 
no sound—no, not even a sigh. His father, 
the old marquis, heard of the misfortune, and 
came up to Paris to condole with his son. 
“Caribert, my child! Alas! this is the 
acme of my distress. Your brother the 
Vicompte has been stabbed in the low 
countries, by a Dutchman, who doesn’t under- 
stand the politeness of the French nation, and 
rewarded him with a whole carving-knife of 


steel for a few delicate attentions to his bride. 


And you are my heir—my pride—my suc- 
cessor! And you are dumb!” 

The old man’s tears began to fall, and Sir 
Caribert’s eyes were a fountain. 

“Come with me,” cried the old man. 
“Come back to our native Loire. Leave the 
noisy court; and, perhaps, in solitude, in 
happiness, your voice may return once more. 
You will be able to sing as of old in the 
chiteau—to pray as of old in the church.” 

But Sir Caribert shook his head. He 





the middle of the floor, expectant of his} couldn’t leave the scene of all his grief. He 
escort to her seat. He placed himself si-!could not desist for an hour from watching 
lently behind the fauteuil on which the Grace! the features and listening to the tones of 
Agleia was reclined. All night he listened} Herminie. And how did she behave? She 
for a whisper of forgiveness ; it never came.| was cold and neglectful: she never pitied 
Ail night he watched for a look of kindness ;{ him for his sorrow—never smiled upon his 
she never saw he was in the room. <And,/long hours of interminable silence, but 
hopeless, broken-hearted, and dying of hun-' rattled gaily with all the wits of the time— 
ger, he left the apartment before the supper | herself the wittiest, the coldest, the most 
was announced, and retired to his chamber heartless of all the coquettes in Paris. 

the most miserable of men. And for three! * * * * * 

days he did not make his appearance in the! Is there a thaw sometimes in the Arctic 
court. Francis was beginning to put his fore-:sea? Do the glaciers of Mont Blane some- 
finger to his brow in order to recall his name ;| times melt ? Has Herminie become touched 
and Saint Marceau heard a rumour down| with the misery of her lover? When nearly 
among the Cordeliers that it might be safe to| two years were passed, one night she put the 
emerge from his monastery and ask the king! blue ribbon of her waistband—a blue ribbon 
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not worth wishing for—into Sir Caribert’s| Duchess de Montmesnil out ofhis way. He | 
hand; and then he cast his sunken eye| is devoted to historical investigations.” 
along its length in expectation of seeing the| “ Particularly in dark and obscure places,” 
heretical countenance of the indomitable} added the wit. 

Luther: what was his delight to recognise} Herminie looked at the silent Sir Caribert 
the graceful form of the little Italian grey-| with a glow of tenderness in her expression, 
hound ?—the trembling, pretty, active little | such as had never been seen in it before. 
Venus, which he remembered so well? A} “Caribert,” she said, “do you care for the 
flush came to his cheek. For an instant he| Historic house ?” 

made an effort even to speak ; but his force} Sir Caribert shook his head in negation, 
failed; an inarticulate moaning sound was|and lifted Venus in his arms. He pressed 
all he could produce, and the proud beauty | the little dog to his breast. 

passed on, taking no further notice of his} “They don’t know,” she continued, “how 
surprise. you have shown your right to command by 

By the eleven thousand slippers of Saint | your having obeyed so well.” 

Ursule and his friends,” cried Francis, “the| Sir Caribert looked with a flush of expec- 
false minx repents of her cruel disdain ! ” tation. 

“Pardon, majesty,” said an old friend, the! “They fancied,” she went on, “that I had 
bishop of Aigos Potamos, who was now lost my power over you, and that your heart 
elevated to the rank of Patriarch of Baugle-| wandered to the duchess. Did it wander, 
Cuddy (a very populous metropolis at the) Caribert ?” 
southern extremity of Abyssinia), “Pardon,| Again the unfortunate man shook his head, 
majesty, there must have been twenty-two | and clasped Venus closer to his heart. 
thousand slippers in the glorious company! “They thought that I did not recognise 
you mention—that is, if the amiable young) your truth, your tenderness, your respect. 
adies had two feet apiece.” | They fancied I was blind to all your qualities, 

“ And a slipper for each foot,” added the/and that now that you are struck with so 
Vicompte de la Force, who had taken Saint |sad a visitation—with the loss of speech— 
Marceau’s place as acknowledged humourist !that I leave you unpitied in your life of 
of the court. isilence. Is it so, Sir Caribert de Mont- 

“We are the most Christian king,” said | Chery?” 

Francis, with dignity, “and not a shoemaker | Again a shake of the head repudiated so 
but what we say is evident—the tyrant is! cruel a suspicion. 

beginning to relent; she will give him her} “And now,” she said, “I have tried you, 
hand ere long ; she has given him the leading- | and found you perfect at every proof. I have 
string already.” jfound you loyal in a place where fidelity is 

“ And seems converted from the guidance; unknown. I have found you disinterested in 
of Lather,” said the patriarch ; “so that anja place where selfishness is supreme. I have 
orthodox prelate may show his limbs with-| found you trustful where appearances might 
out the chance of their being bitten by ajlead you to doubting love. My lord, sir! 
rebellious monk.” | take it to your lips. Herminie d’Evreux is 

“But how will Sir Caribert be able to/ yours.” 
make the responses ?” inquired Ermengarde| She looked round proudly while Sir Cari- 
de Coulanges, She had acted the Muse of/bert, on his knee, covered her white hand 
Comedy, and always smiled with her lips! with kisses. 
apart (to show her beautiful teeth). | “ And the man is dumb !” said Francis, in 

“ By a nod,” replied the patriarch ; “for I!a sad tone, “’tis pity you did not take com- 
remember to have read. in a book of divinity, ! passion on him before.” 
that in the case of a blind harse—but to be; “Are you dumb, Sir Caribert?” said 
sure, Sir Caribert is not a horse, nor is he!Herminie. “Speak, dearest! Tell them it 
blind—” j was to try your constancy I condemned you 

“You can say,” suggested the Muse of! to the trial.” 

Comedy, in answer to her own question,} And Sir Carihert spoke; and the first 
“a great many things by means of a smile.” | word he said was “ Wife.” 

“Tt shall not need,” said Herminie herself, |————_—————————_____- 
who had overheard the conversation. “The| THE NORTH AGAINST THE SOUTH 
man I marry shall have the full use of his : 
voice, or how shall I be able to obey his; Is it not the poet Wordsworth who tells 
commands ?” ‘us, that “the towns in Saturn are ill-built ?” 

“You obey?” inquired Francis, with a; We know not, however, what authority he 
malicious emphasis on the word. ‘had for the assertion, apart from his own 

“Aye, with more absolute subjection, if|imagination. We may be sure that he would 
possible, than my lover has shown to me.” _| not, like a prosaic Swedenborg, have pre- 

“He has not disputed your orders ; it all|tended to a special revelation, or spiritual 
exists in words,” said De la Force. | visit, for his instruction on that specific 

“He will scarcely obey them at all,”; topic. An elder poet, accepted by Words- 
chimed in the king, “if you don’t keep the' worth as a model, has described the sides 
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of the north as the stronghold and for- | assailed by Rome in her maturity, and there- 
tress—the Sebastopol, so to speak—of the!by won to civilisation. Still the mistress 
Powers of Evil. Milton, perhaps, had some | of the world continued to be in danger from 
kind of authority in certain symbolic phrases | the children of the north ; and Rome herself 
of an ancient prophet. History, moreover, | fell at length before their repeated assaults. 
speaks of the north with an amount of irre-; This interpenetration of the south and 
verence that betokens a long and deep-seated | north—this yielding of the more civilised to 
prejudice. To Homer, the countries beyond ;the barbarian power—is to be historically 
the Haemus were regions of darkness, sub-| regarded as having been appointed for the 
ject to the unmitigated rule of the rugged | interest of humanity. It was needed that 
Boreas. And it is true that the arid table-|the fresh vitality of the northmen should, 
lands, the steppes, and the forests, of the! like new sap, circulate through the old and 
north, condemn man to a pastoral and hunting | enfeebled empires ; while in modern Europe 
life, and render him nomadic and barbarous, | the continued struggie of physical and intel- 
Nor, in his barbarian state, has he remained | lectual energy ended in the better culture of 
passive or forbearing, but has continually | both worlds. Conquerors and conquered— 
acted on the more civilised man of the south ' the civilised and the barbarous—alike melted 
with impetuous self-determination. Multi- | down into one and the same people, and rose 
tudes of savage peoples have issued from the | to a far superior civilisation, uniting the free 
borders of the north ; and, like their own bois- | and intelligent thinker of the north with the 
terous torrents and icy winds, have done the | artistic and impassioned superstitionist of 
work of sudden tempests and destructive bil-! the south. 
lows to the nations of the south. It haseven| Writers who are disposed to the fullest 
been surmised that the belief in two principles | recognition of the law at which we have 
—one good and one evil—among the followers ; above hinted, remark, that both in Asia and 
of Zoroaster, and the ancient people of Zend, | in Europe there alike exist both a northern 
was originally derived from the repeated|and a southern world. The fields of Lom- 
conflicts between Iran and Turan ; that is, | bardy answer to the tropical plains of India ; 
between the good genius of the south or of|the Alps to the Himalaya; and the plateaus 
light and civilisation, and the evil genius of| of Bavaria to those of Tibet. The contrasts 
the north or of darkness and barbarism.|are varied and numerous. Thus, the table- 
Upon the plateau of Iran, full six centuries | land of the south is broken up into penin- 
before the Christian era, the Scythians swept | sulas and islands : Greece and its archipelago, 
with the violence of the whirlwind through j Italy and its isles, Spain and its sierras, are 
the gate of the Khorasan ; and, after over-| all individualised. For, in Europe, it ison the 
running the flourishing kingdom of Media,| peninsulas and the margin of the seas that 
spread themselves as far as Egypt. Also, in | civilisation first shows itself; while in Asia 
the eleventh century of our own era, the | civilisation commenced in the great plains and 
Seldjouks or Turks, from the heights of|onthe banksofrivers. In the latter, however, 
Bolor and Turkestan, contrived to lord it over} it had its cradle ; but in the former, having 
western Asia, after invading eastern Persia, ! overcome its early difficulties, it grows and 
overturning the power of the Gaznevide|prospers with unprecedented vigour. Ame- 
sultans, and finishing off that of the caliphs. | rica, indeed, presents a third northern conti- 
Then, there is the invasion of the whole of| nent, but under a different aspect. Itis, says 
Asia by the Mongolians under Gengis-Khan ; | a French traveller, evidently constructed, “not 
Russia subjected ; Germany resisted; and|to give birth and growth to a new civilisa- 
Europe generally menaced. The conquerors j tion, but to receive one ready made, and to 
of China, too, come from the north ; and the! furnish forth for mar whose education the 
history of that country teems with instances!|Old World has completed, the most mag- 
of the conflicts between that people and the | nificent theatre, the scene most worthy of his 
Manchou Tartars, who became its rulers. ; activity.” 
Nor must we forget the Mongolian empire in| - Such speculations as these are pregnant 
India, which so long opposed its power to! with utility, because they are infinitely sug 
our own, |gestive. ‘They give the mind a fillip, and an 
There have not been wanting theorists who | impetus, and set it going with immense rapi- 
have recognised in the apparently constant | dity and energy. The analogy between the 
opposition of the north and south a kind of| New World and the Old that exists in regard 
natural law, by which both are destined to; to the relations of these opposite points of the 
be regulated, and to which the whole of his-! compass is at least remarkable. In North 
tory may be made to bear witness. They! America, we behold again the people of 
point to the Kelts migrating to Gaul, led by: North Europe, the Anglo-Saxons, the Ger- 
Bellovese and Sigovese, and establishing! mans, and the French—in South America, 
themselves in the smiling plains of the Po—; the Spanish and the Portuguese. The con- 
soon to be followed by other bands, who! trasts of the Old are reproduced in the New 
founded a new Gaul beyond the Alps. Twice; World, more strongly marked, and on a 
these roving hordes assailed infant Rome ;; grander scale. They are illustrated by those 
and, having pillaged Greece, were in turn! between North America, with its temperate 
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climate, its protestant mate, its protestant and progressive people, | 
and South America, with its tropical climate, | 
its catholic and stationary population. 

It is not our intention to travel through | 
the various theories connected with this cu- 


rious subject, but our wish is simply to stimu- | 


late the mind of the more studious of our 

readers, by a few familiar suggestions, to 
further investigation, Perhaps, we may wish 
also to relieve the much-abused North of | 
some portion of its bad character, and make 
a moral application of these few physical 
observations. 

It is plain that the man of the North com- 
mences the game of life under various dis- 
advantages—the severity of the climate, and 
the barrenness of the soil ; but these disad- 
vantages are, after all, the ’ conditions of his 
future excellence. Wisely, it was ordered by 
Providence that the cradle of mankind should 
be placed, not at the centre of the tropical 
regions, but among the continents of the 
north. The latter. by their forms, their | 
structure, and their climate, are calculated 
for the development of individuals and 
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| Such a subject as the present is peculiarly 
susceptible of what the clergy call improve- 
ment. There is, in fact, a moral as well 
as a physical north and south. There are 
states of society, even in temperate climates, 
which are as trying to human virtue as the 
| frozen regions, where man has to contend 
with the severity of his position, and life is 
but a struggle with death; where extremest 
labour can only save the individual from 
perishing by hunger and want of shelter, 
But these evils stimulate to exertion : and it 
is from the classes thus situated that the 
more favoured ranks of society get replen- 
ished with their most active members. The 
men who succeed best in the world are the 
more enterprising exiles of the neglected 
| orders, who win a better position for them- 
selves in a state of society to which they 
were not born ; and who, while they receive 
a certain degree of polish from that state, 
bring to it a proportionate amount of vigour 
by which it is strengthened as an institution, 
The Scot and the Yorkshireman become mo- 
dified by their stay in the place of their mi- 





societies; the former by their balmy, but | 
enervating and treacherous atmosphere, might 
have lulled man into a death sleep, even in| 
his infancy. For, as it has been remarked | 
by one of the authors to whom we have re- | | 
ferred—* The man of the tropical regions is 
the son of a wealthy house. in the midst of 
the surrounding abundance, labour too often 
seems to him useless. To abandon himself to 
his inclinations is a more easy and agreeable 
pastime. A slave to his passions, an un- 
faithful servant, he leaves uncultivated and 
unused the faculties with which God has en- 
dowed him. The work of improvement is 
with him a failure. On the other hand, the 
man of the polar regions is the beggar, over- 
whelmed with suffering, who, too happy if 
he but gain his daily bread, has no leisure to 
think of anything more exalted. But the 
man born of the temperate regions is the 
man born in ease, in the golden mean, which 
is the most favoured of all conditions. In- 
vited to labour by everything around him, 
he soon finds, in the exercise of all his facul- 
ties, at once progress and well-being.” On 
the contrary, the man of the North must work 
to live; he must cultivate, with unceasing 
labour, an untractable soil; he must con- 
stantly contend against an inhospitable 
climate ; he must acquire and exercise fore- 
cast, self-denial, and caution ; storing up in 
one season what will be required for another ; 
denying himself necessaries or luxuries when 
they can be had, to save himself from hunger 


gration and adoption, and in turn modify by 
their example, the neighbourhood which 
watches their steady earnestness and their 
economical perseverance. The system of 
English society and the scheme of our polity, 
willingly admit of these irruptions, and 
gives a warm welcome to worth, as it travels 
through the various degrees of endeavour, 
as it strives to reach the highest point of 
its special ambition. There is something, 
then, to be undoubtedly thankful for in 
those hard conditions of life that pro- 
mote fortitude, when they lead to results 
such as we have described. We have now in 
our mind’s eye several individuals of our 
acquaintance whose early training was de- 
cidedly in the moral north of our social he- 
misphere ; but who are now living in all the 
luxuries of the moral south, and “who, pro- 
bably, if they had been born under the more 
enervating latitudes, would have missed the 
good fortune as under a different dispensa- 
tion of their lot they have now gained. 

Let us, therefore, learn to surrender some 
of our prejudices against the barbarous 
North, and at least confess that out of 
its evils sometimes may come good. If 
we are more favourably situated, it will 
do us no harm to stand upon our guard, 
lest the enervating conditions of our better 
destiny render us incapable of maintaining 
our position against the competition of 
more robust aspirants, and carefully to cul- 
tivate the habits needful for self-defence. 











and cold when they cannot be had ; and he | | We shall do well to take example from the 
must be ever upon the watch against his hardy sons of the North, and practically 
enemies among the lower animals, whose | confess that they have something to teach us 
hunger is greater, and whose vigilance may | which for our own benefit we are willing to 
be as great as his. | learn. 
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